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Lectures. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE AFTERNOON LEC- 
TURES, 43-45, Harley Street, W. 

A. ELLIS RICHARDS, F.I.C., Public at We E will deliver 

trated ‘Ww AT AND 


‘tures, on 
* open to the Public. oa we abe Dat t 
rx. Subject, ‘WATER AND IMPORTA OE IN 


Phity 1 LIFE.’ Tickets 38. 6d. each from pang Sec. at the Sollee. 








Exhibitions. 


Rowers, ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION. 
Works by OLD MASTERS and the late EDWIN AUSTIN 
ABBEY, R.A. Admission, 13. 
logue, 1s. Season 


yas LATE ALPHONSE LEG ROS. 
nt EXHIB gg of ETCHINGS 
OW OPEN at Mr. GUTEKONST’S, 
36, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 10-6 Daily. hassscsannas 10-5 


DOWDESWELL GALLERIES. 

DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS.—A Collection of over 200 
Examples of the Italian, French. Dutch, German, Spanish, 

ey pritish Schools. Now on view at 160, New Bond Street, Ww. 

P. 


Now Open. 


m from 9 a.m. to 5 P.M. Cata- 


icket, 5s. 








& D. COLNAGHI & OBACH. 


Exhibition of Prints and Drawings by 
SUCIETY OF aaah 1 E. 
68, New Bond Street, W. 








Gdurational. 
LLESMERE COLLEGE, 


SHROPSHIRE. 
A G00D BDUCATION for the Boys of Professional Men, provided 
AT A MODERATE C oe 
College Fees, 397. per an: 
Illustrated _— from ‘SECRETARY, Room 5, on aouneet, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 
Training ~ Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 
Science, Smiths’ W 
open-air life for deli: ate Boys. 


ork, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 
Charges moderate. Cet Prospectus. 





ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-155, REGENT STREET, W. English and 
Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers, Chaperones, Com- 
panions, Secretaries, Readers, Introduced for Home and Abroad. 
Schools recommended, and pros uses with full information, gratis 
on application (personal or by letter), Satins requirements. Office 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 © 











PUCATION (ch (choice of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
gratis 
PROSPECTUSES of ENGLISH ne) CONTINENTAL SCHOOTS, 
and of ARMY, oh SERVICE, and UNIVERSITY TUTORS, 
Sent (free of charge) to Parents on receipt of requirements by 
QRIFFITHS, SMITH. POWELL & SMITH, School Agents. 
(Established 1833.) 


34, Bedford Street, Strand. Telephone, 7021 Gerrard. 


QTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject 
should read a book by one who cured himself after sufferi 
rs. STAMMERING ITS TREATME , a REMINIS- 
oRN CES OF A STAMMERER, post free.—B. ASLEY, Dept. P., 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N. we 











Situations Vacant. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 


PROFESSOR OF pores, We bath PATHOLOGY, 
D PARASITOLOG 

The COUNCIL of M.. ‘caer ERSITY of ee is about to 
appoint a PROFESSOR with the “ag title. The salary will be 
8002, a year, and nassage money will be allowed. The duties will 
commence on JULY 1, 1912 

Candidates should ed in, with their application, the names of 
two or three persons to whom reference may be made, and any 
testimonials which they may wish to submit.—Applications will be 
received on or before FEBRUARY 14 by the undersigned, who will 
zlad to give further details and to answer inquiries. 


W. H. BRAGG. 
The Catoantiy, & Leeds. 








(ounry 1 BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 


The EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite applications for the 
tment of a PRINCIPAL of the MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL 
STITUTE, at a salary of 5001. per annum. 
cu! of duties, and forms on which applications must be 
made, may be obtained at my office. 
Canvassing Members of the ¢ i » iT eat printed 
conies of and t ma mt to 
Avplirations saust reach me not totes then? 12 noon on THURSDAY, 
a 16, 1912. 
By order, 
FRED % HILLBARY, Town Clerk. 


Education Depytanat, The Grove, Stratford, E 
anuary 24, 1912. 





hihi 











NIVERSITY OF LONDON 


NOTICE IS HEREBY ove. nat on WEDNESDAY, May 15 
next, the Senate will proceed t Examiners in the following 
departments for the year 1912-13 :— 


FOR THE MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 


The Examiners appointed will be called upon to take part in the 
three Matriculation Kxaminations of the year. porthe remuneration of 
Examinership consists of an inclusive annual salary varying 
according to the subject. Full particulars can be obtained on app! 
cation to the Principal. 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND OF SCIENCE. 
ONE in LATIN. 
ONE io po 
ONE in ENGLISH. 
ONE in MODERN HISTORY. 
ONE in FRENCH. 
ONE in GERMAN. 
One = S| eterna (ELEMENTARY and more 
D). 


ox in PHYsI‘AL ond GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 
in ELEMENTA HYSICS. 
ONE in ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
In each of these subjects there are two Examiiners, but in each case 
— the present Kxaminers is eligible and offers himself for 
e-election. 
ONE in GROMETRICAL and MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
In this subject there is one Examiner, and the retiring Examiner is 
mans re- Py eon 
Candidates must send in their names to the Princi with any 
of their q tions og may think desirable, on or 
before MONDAY, c—— 19. (It a particularly desired by the 
senate _— no application of any kin made to its individual 
em 
The Senate is also prepared to receive licati i 
the Panel of Assistant Examiners for the etrioutation: Examination, 
in Classics, English, French, bowrenns ad History, Physics, Chem: 
istry, Botany, and Geography respec 
Assistant ixaminers will enipioyed A and when required to read 
the scripts of an will be at the rate of 
Sl. 100 scripts in all satgects except Arithmetic and Algebra, for 
which subject the remuneration will be 42 See 
testimonials are submitted, three copies at Teast of each should 
be sent. Uriginal testimonials should not be forwarded in any case. 
If more than one Examinership or Assistant her ey ive dep applied 
for, a separate complete application, with copies of testimonials, if 
any, must be forwarded in respect of each. 
By Order of oo Senate. 
RY A. — Principal. 
University of a. —_ hednean S.W. 








lusion in 











(i AMBEIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR 


A MASTER will be REQU ny on the staff of the above School, 
to commence duties on APRIL 2 next, for English, Latin and 
General Form Work. Salary 1501. per annum, nou-resident, rising 
by 51. to 1751. plication a to be sent in on or before FEBRUARY 7. 
—For form of “ppl ication apply to the undersigned. 

TIN KEEN, M.A., County Education Secretary. 

Cambridge. 


IBRARIANSHIP.—There is a VACANOY in 
a SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY (situated, in End of London) 
for a well-educated YOUTH asa PUPIL-A STANT. willing to give 
his services gratis for twelve months in rane} for ‘experience and 
opportunities. Candidates must apply, in their own handwriting, b: 
letter addressed as below, stating age, details as to education, with 
references.—Address an 1849, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream's Build: 
ings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
l5s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








O AUTHORS.—A well- known firm of London 

Publication. “Good et oe abit shea" We rs ADDIy.| 4 
ication opportun: ‘or ters. —. a 

first instance, to W. anow, (= be Pang ay oad Be Berkhamsted. 





UTHORS.— Well-known Publisher is open to 

consider MSS. with a view to early publication in volume form. 

No fees charged for peeting, &c.—Address Box 600, care of Dawson's, 
121, Cannon Street, E.C. 





LITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
testimonials. Ani, Bex lon atin eon 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. o ae a: eee 








ARE COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 
countries valued or catalogued Also Collections o 
CH BEST MARKET PRICES 


Medallists to H.M. the 17 and is, 
w. Pines to Piccadilly Circus). — 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. — Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors capably 
Publishing Arranged. Ma&s. paced with Publtehere em Testi. 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. 








AUTHORS. —A _ well-known MAGAZINE 
EDITOR and PUBLISHER'S READER offers to ADVISE 
and ASSIST AUTHORS. Success secured.—EDITOR, care of 
Rudin’s, 199, Strand, W.C. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE repared to 
cousider and place MSS. for ear, subliention. terary work of 
all kinds dealt with by ex rts who _ » Aaiaate interest first. 
pees years’ experience.—2, Clement's W.c, 











” Goietiieaes &r. 
SS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 


Carbon Copies, 3. References to well: nown Authors. Cxteon 
Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. 





YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Grada- 


ate (Classical Sripos, Girton College. Cambrid, Intermediat: 

London Research, Revision, Shorthen CAMBR RIDGE: 
aa ‘PE. WRITING AGENCY, , DUKE STREET, ADELPHI W.C 
Telephone : 2308 City. 





XPERT CATALOGUER REQUIRED for a 

4 West End Firm of Dealers in Rare Books, MSS., Prints, 

Autographs, &c.—Write MAX, care of May & Williams, 160, Picca 
ally, . 








Situations Wanted. 


ITERARY. — A well-known WRITER is in 
need of PERMANENT WORK on an Editorial or Publishing 
staff. French. German, Shorthand, and Typewriting. Would take a 
berth as a Regular Contributor to any Paper. Is well read, and can 
write on any subject. Would be glad to furnish further information. 
—Address J., 56, Gayton Road, Hampstead, N.W. 





a —YOUNG MAN, with several 

ears’ rience on staff of a Leading Paper. 
POSITION in in uation or similar capacity. uick, accurate. and good 
Bookkeeper. Excellent references as to ability, &c.— Se 2: Box 1827, 
Athenzum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Miscellaneous. 
RANSLATION, Revision, Research, Articles, 


Indexing. and other Literary Work. Classics, French, German, 
Italian. Sp»nish, Portuguese; varied experience ; moderate terms.— 
Miss SELBY, 30, Northumberland Place, Bayswater. 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with — | accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaran . References to well- 
known wri. —M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow 


ACCURATE TYPE-WRITING. —General MS. 
Od. per 1,000 “— Be MS., Plays, Carbon Copies 
Dare rating. Orders receive prompt attention.—NORA 

DICKINSON, 1, Beckville apie Ilford, Essex 





YPE-WRITING of every description carefully 
and promptly executed at home. (Remington Brief), 6d. 
1,000. Duplicating and Copying. Cambridge Local. as NAN Y 

McFARLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex 


YPEWRITING. — Clear, 
All descriptions Sd. per 1,000 words. 
Established 189.—Miss wiLLakD, 
Southville, Bristol. 





Expeditious. 
Excellent references. 
York House, Osborne Road, 








Catalogues. 


Sete AS DOBELL 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 


77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C 
A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English Literature. 
including Poetry and the J)rama—Shakespeariana—First Editions of 


Famous Authors— 


Manuscripts—Illustrated Books, &c. CATALOGUES 
free on application. 





NRANSLATIONS into English from French, 

German, Italian, and Spanish. Moderate terms.—Mr. W. T. 

CURTIS, M.A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, N Telephone : 
93 Hornsey. 





DVICE TO AUTHORS.—Authors should note 
that they can now, for a small fee, secure oe Faeenl bel pay. of 
a roosmames © Literary Consultant—Mr. STANHO RIGG 
(late itor of Cassell’s and “4 é Magazines), Pfui 
——- Charing Cross, W.C. A Novelist in Worcestershire wrote 
esday :—“ I should ag Oe let you know Messrs. Sons, 
the well- oe the novel you u criticised for 
me. I wish To ham you y ee advice yn * me, most of which 
: followed, ond which I think was of service in getting the book 








AGG S&S BBO B, 
i 109, Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALERS RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export Orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: “ Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone : “Gerrard 4664.” 


OOKS PURCHASED FOR CASH in large or 
amall quantities. or exchanged. CATALOGUE of interesting 
SECOND-HAND by yt issued Cs sree on SIAN. Bosknclier New 
Books supplied at Store prices.—C. and 
Bookbinder, 139, Knightslridee, Sale Ww 








ee 
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ATALOGUE No. 56. — Drawin Drawings, _Engravings, 


and Illustrated 
Wales, LS eT yt after Consta! Pathe ngs 
ey tee rand Seymour Haden— Works by John Ruskin. Post 
free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS ect SUPPLIED. The most expert eee 
mt fn te oe os for CATALOGU Et mak 4 
of 2.000 Books I ticularly want free. 
“EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
story e World, 25 vols. 6l. 68.— 
International Dict., 1907, 2 vols. 1.“ Debrett Lemamat 1909, 2 vols. 78. 





LD AND RARE BOOKS.—Messrs. J. I. 
DAVIS, B.A.{Cantab.), & G. M. ORIOLI, 3, Via Vecchietti, 
Florence. UES 1 and 2 free on application. Messrs. 
DAVIS & ORIOLI intend to publish specially C asvified Catalogues. 
therefore be pleased to hear from C: in what 

they are interested. 


BOOKS.—Send a card for 
GLAISHER’S JANUARY CATALOGUE of 


UBLISHER®Y REMAINDERS. 
Many excellent Bargains. 
CATALOGUE gratis and post free. 
WM. GLAISHER, Lrp., Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 














Printers. 


AZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp., Printers, 

undertake the PRODUCTION of NEWS- 

jg as, MAGAZiNes. &c., and will submit prices and specimens 

yW ion. A iP aoe plant of Rotary and other raj es 
Hoe ne “availa ble. If n could introduce part capi 

6, Kirby Street, , Hatton Gaiden 


A TRANGIS Preto PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
prepared to ay ‘SUBMIT. SSTIMATES for ail ki ait aioe of ae news. 
PRRLODIOAL PRINTING.—13, Bream's Buildings, ‘Chancery 








Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCT 10N *. ees Bouse, ze. 13, We ae 
pom 


W.C.,on oon bruary 5, and Two 
on eel BOO Then und HAnUSCRIBTS thampton, incl a 
G. WA e Wi u 

pam ats hy Collections ae Tracts, many Ae Ly to America—Dresser . 

Birds of Europe—Houbraken and Vertue’s Heads— Manuscripte, 

&c.; an extensive Series of Pamphlets, Au ph Letters, &c., by 

Prominent Leaders of the French Revolution—Lilford’s Birds—a 
an 


t 
ROSKELL, including many scar rks th rative Arts. 
the Property of a Lady living in Berwickshire, including Manu 
scripts on Vellum, s Portions of De $ — 


.. Variou: 
the rty of a NU BLEMAN, inclucini many valuable Incu 
| irst ‘hditions of the Writings of Voltaire, Molicre, and other 
mportant French, Italian, and Spanish Authors. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Engravings, Etchings, and Drawings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by avgsoe. at their House, No. 13, by om 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, Fe ‘ebruary 12, at 1 ‘o'clock 
cisely, ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, includin Engravings in 
Line, Mezzotint and Stipple—Portraits—Sporting and Fancy Subjects, 
somne in Oot Colours—a Collection of Arundel Prints—Modern Etchings, &. 
May be viewed two days prior. Oatalogues may be had. 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, DOCUMENTS, 
ENGRAVI NGS, de, 


ESSRS. HODGSON & Co. will _ SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, Chi namneary 

THURSDAY, Februa: Slee lock, AUTOG APH LETTERS 3 uss. 
and DOCUMENTSon AKCH ENT, & &c., Icleding th e Original rough 
Draft of Shelley's Dedication tor The Cenci- A ee a Letters — 
Mary cneies. bey Landor, Carlyle, } ti, browning, 
others, addressed 3 Leigh Hunt—Five Letters from Charles Dickens t to 
Ma rene Sainton-Dolby, &.—a Shelley ba py eg 
Letters of Historica interest—Log Books o: 2 Fortunée, 1782, 
an ut. 1798-1802—MB8. commie a ah 
Ordnance, 1642. ar, Sign Manual of Sew VIIL—and other 


Documents on 
To b or - 1 and Catalogues had. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, February 13, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOUKS, mate Sir Wm. Fraser’s Book of 
Carlaverock, 2 vols.—a Complete Set of the Archwologia Cambrensis, 
1846-1910 Pe Publications of the Spenser, Surtees, and other 














Learn es—Watson ap 
Anderson's Pictorial Arts > Japan and o' rf 
ks—S' d His storical and Modern Ly Works, First 
R Publicati from a Rev: iewer, & c. 





Ath 





Bookbinding. 
ALFRED DE SAUTY. BOOKBINDER, 
8 PROLAL SOEs Te BaRprooLED BINDING. 


NDING 
SOUND OONSTRUCTION AND er. Ao 
30, GLEBE PLACE, CHELSEA, 








Sales by Auction. 


Modern Pictures, Drawings, and Pictures by Old Masters, 
the Property of the late J.C. H. SCOTT, Esq., of Braemar, 
oo. and of the late GEORGE BURGE, ‘Esq., JP., 
of Northwood, Herne, Kent, dc. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUOTION (oy. order of the rt and others), at their 
I S. Lateester -~z-5 w.c., February 6, at 
‘ng a isely’ : "QULLEOTION of MODERN 
Srorunes. MAWINGS. Hoey PICTURES by OLD MASTERS of 
the a4 amas and Dutch Schools, including examples by or 


eg 
©. Alten Yeend Kin E. L. Meadows 
Ek Ansdell, R.A. Sir . Kneller A. Ustade 
Ly ad Sir 3 ames Webb 
" Sank jucas P. Wouvermans, &c. 





Books and Manuscripts, including Library removed from an 
old Country Mansion and other properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
bf ponies. at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. 

on THURSDA ress &, and F Foliowin ng _ “oe ten minutes 

lo'clock aie ca MISCKLLAN EUS BUOKS, including above 

i BRARY one onal Properties, comprising _— in all — oy i = 
ure in 

tury Works—Pirst Tnditions ot ld Authors—Books on Music, the Five 

Arts, and Drama - valuable Collection of A h Letters, 

8 of Elizabeth and Robert Browning, “Carigley” 














men: Coleridge, 
les Dickens, Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, Issohn, George 
ith, Schumann, Thackeray. Wagner, Py “a many other 
valuable items. 
Catalogues in p 
Coins and Medals. 


_—. PUTTICK & SIMPSON , will SELL 
AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, +, Fetes Em Seem 
DURING aEBRUA ARY, valuable GULD, SILV an COPPER 
ay Servite the yee COLLEUTION A Toke NS formed 
by G. EY, Hsq., of Bristol, also War Medals an 
tions, by oy of ‘the Executors and from other Private 








ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

} se by AvOTION. “at their arent Roosse, Ming Becct Be teat 

On MONDAY, February 5, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, MODERN PICTURES and DRAWIN 


On THURSDAY, Februar " and FRIDAY, 


February 9, at 10 LAIN BJECTS of ART. 
on DECORATIVE 1 TK MITURE of of the late LaDy HERBERT 
of Lea. 


Ay FRIDAY, February 9, at about 2 o’clock 

‘ter the Sale of the Collection of the late Lady Herbert | im. 
Tantorre £ OBJEOTs and FURNITURE, the BA 

LOTTE rave FLOWER, Fog. d Lady COOL is m AMPBELL, 

Pocneee | Aas kt isq., deceased ; and the Right Hon. 


On SATURDAY, Fobevery 10, at 1 o'clock 
fiecisely., PIOTURES by OLD MASTERS, the Property of the late 





Catal on 








WORKS OF THE LATE 
yy AMES HUTCHISON STIRLING, 


TRANSLATION OF SCHWEGLER’S 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
With Annotations. Fourteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 486 pp. 6s. 


LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAW, 
Demy 8vo, 139 pp. 6s. 


ESSAYS ON JERROLD, TENNYSON, 
MACAULAY, AND OTHERS. 
Post 8vo, 243 pp. 5s. 


BURNS IN DRAMA. 
Crown 8vo, 250 pp. 6s. 
THE CATEGORIES. 
Crown dvo, 158 pp. 4a. 


COMMUNITY OF PROPERTY. 
Crown 8vo, 40 pp. ls. 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE POETS. 
Crown 8vo, 46 pp. ls. 


OLIVER & BOYD, 
EDINBURGH : TWEEDDALE COURT. 
LONDON : 33, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


(Magazines, &c., continued p. 142.) 








Magazines, Ke. 


HE N INETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 
EBRUAR 
aeoeer yg IN ADMIRALTY ORGANISATION. By Sir 
William H. White, K.C.B., late Director of Naval Construction. 
ELEVEN YEARS OF FOREIGN POLICY. By C. 8. Goldman, M.P. 
bas | TE spony OF THE MOROCCU NEGOTIATIONS. By 
. D. Morel. 


JUSTICE TO IRELAND. By Ian Malcolm, M.P. 

IS HOME RULE FOR THE GOOD OF IRELAND? By P. 
Anderson Graham. 

CHARLES DICKENS: FEBRUARY 7, 1812-1912. By Darrell Figgis- 

A YEAR OF POST-IMPRESSIONISM. By D. 8. MacColl. 

“THE CHURCH AND CELIBACY”: Replies to Mrs. Huth Jackson. 
& By the Rev. H. R. Gamble. 


2. By G. G. Coulton, Birkbeck Kectarer on Ecclesiastical History, 
Trinity College, Cambridg 


SOME BRITISH EAST AFRICAN "PROBLEMS. By Sir Henry 
Seton-Karr, C.M.G. 
a ~~~ caeniiieee CULT OF THE FOUL. By Frederic 


THE PASSING OF Tas OXFORD MOVEMENT. (Concluded.) 
By the Rev. A. Clar 

MRS. JOHN coment saahe ov lication by her Granddaugh 
By Mary Taylor. 

THE LEGAL POSITION OF WOMEN IN NORWAY. By J. 

Castberg, ex-Minister of Justice. 

THE COAL CRISIS. By W. H. Renwick. 

A NEW IMPERIAL PREFERENCE SCHEME. By Commander 
Carlyon Bellairs, R.N. 
London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 5, New Street Square. 


TT’ BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
os, jeneee, WC. poneueny 3, contains :— 
BE R.IB.A. STUD 
HOUSE DESIGN AND "OVER- ‘ELABORATION (Architec- 
tural Association 
Soy at ihe EDUCATION. 
UNITY AND DIFFERENCE IN ARTS AND CRAFTS 


{ a+ all Hall oe re). 
E NGLIAN RURAL CHURCHES AND DECORA- 


THE ROWTH OF 5 OOM bg ticity UARTER OF A 
Yq rusrnine. HALIF . om, 
RLY Lig EVELOPMENT. 
THE ‘SULLDING 


Des 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADE 


Rk 
Pit | BUILDERS’ FOREVEN’'S pROCI ATION. 
EG ae CHAMBER OF TRADE. 


TH 

ILLUSTRATIO 

R.LB.A. SOANE MRDALLION PRIZE DRAWINGS. 

HENDON PIRE-WTA TO Ne 
ARTOUM CATHEDRA 

At Office as above (4d., ty post 43d.), and of all 


Newsagents. 























N.B.—IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES RELATING TO 
EDMUND SPENSER. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. net (postage 3d.) 
B4Cen's SECRET DISCLOSED IN 
CONTEMPORARY BOOKS. 

By GRANVILLE C. CUNINGHAM. 

With 4 Plates. 

London: GAY & HANCOCK. Id., 12 and 13, Henrietta Street, 





BEST SELLING BOOKS 
OF 1912. 


THE LIFE OF CESARE BORGIA. 


By RAFAEL SABATINI. a ft net. 





Edition. 
THE LOVE AFFAIRS oF 
THE VATICAN. 
By Dr. ANGELO S. RAPPOPORT. Demy 8vo. 
ustrated. 16s. net. [2nd Edition. 


AN ACTOR'S NOTE BOOKS. 


A Record of Memories, aa s, Criticisms, and 
Experiences of FRANK ARC ER. Demy 8vo. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


DAVID GARRICK and His French 
Friends. 


By Dr. F. A. HEDGCOCK. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF SHORT PLAYS. 


By Mrs. DE COURCY LAFFAN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
net. 





NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


THE CHILDREN OF ALSACE. René Bazin. 
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2 Vols., 8vo, price 363. net. (Postage 7d.) 
THE 


Life of Cardinal Newman. 


With numerous Portraits and other Illustrations. 


By WILFRID WARD. 


pas oer 
nificent ability.” P. MALL GAZETTE. 
As eae ot ploeraobics ‘MORNING POST. 

** A masterpiece of modern biography ORVER. 


“The o—- is oo — bt take rank with 
i fo) © lan i 
ashe puccehincamieonnven CHURCH TIMES. 
DEAN INGE’S SION COLLEGE LECTURES. 


Being four 
The Church and the Age. 72vf.res 
delivered at Sion College on ‘ The Co-operation of the 
Church with the Spirit of the Age.” _By the Very Rev. 
WILLIAM RALPH INGE, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. 
Feap. 8vo, 28. net. . (Postage 2d.) 
“ The book is splendidly stimulating. ...Brightly written 
and fearless, it raises any number of stimulating questions, 
but to call its writer gloomy is really absurd.” : 
Daily Chronicle. 


NEW EDITION OF 
OPPENHEIM’S INTERNATIONAL LAW. VOL. IL. 


International Law: a Treatise, 
By L. OPPENHEIM, M.A. LL.D., Whewell Professor 
of International Law in the University of Cambridge. 

Vol. L—PEACE. SECOND EDITION REVISED 


AND PARTLY RE-WRITTEN. 8vo, 18s. net. 
(Postage 7d.) _ 


SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


A History of Wales from the 


Earliest Times to the Edwardian 

st, BY JOHN EDWARD LLOVD, M.A., 

Conquest. | proseasg o Hisory inthe Univer 
(Postage 6d.) 


NEW EDITION OF MAY’S ENGLAND, BROUGHT 
DOWN TO 1911 BY FRANCIS HOLLAND. 


The Constitutional History of 
England since the Accession of 
George III. tasking May, KCB. (ord 
Farnborough). Edited and continued by FRANCIS 
HOLLAND. In 8 vols. 8vo. 
Vols. L-II. 1760-1860, 15s. net. Postage 7d.) 


( 
Vol. III. 1860-1911. By FRANCIS HOLLAND. 12s. 6d. 
net. (Postage 6d.) 


A Peasant Sage of Japan: the 
Life and Work of Sontoku 
; ; Translated from the Hotokuki by 
Ninomiya. tapasc yvosntmoro. with aa 
Introduction by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, D.Litt. 
‘Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net. (Postage 4d.) 
The subject of this book, Sontoku Ninomiya, died in 
1856, after seventy years of social reforms during one of the 
darkest periods in the history of Japan. The “ Hoto- 
kusha,” one of his most important organizations, is a 
co-operative credit society started some twenty years before 
similar institutions were formed in Germany. 


“A PALPABLE HIT.”—DAILY MAIL. 


When the War is O’er. ,Aidorlst 


By MAJOR F. M. PEACOCK, Author of ‘From 
Reveille to Lights Out,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


In the Wake of the Phenix: 


By JAMES A. MACKERETH, Author of 
Poems. ‘A Son of Cain,’ &. Fcap. 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 
(Postage 2d.) 


slia By EMILE BOUTROUX, 
William James. Membre de _ I Institut. 
Authorised Translation by ARCHIBALD HENDER- 
SON. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Inland postage 4d.) 
[On Monday next. 

‘Beginning with a sketch of the career and works of 
Wiliam James, the author proceeds to outline the various 
phases of his philosophy as they unroll in his psychology, 
the point of departure for James, through the piychology of 
religion, on to the pragmatism of his met and the 
suggestions of his metaphysical views of a radical empiric- 
ism. Then follows a chapter on his pedagogy and a con- 
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Cambridge University Press 


Sir Philip Sidney: Complete Works 


Edited by ALBERT FEvILLERAT, Professor of English Literature in the University of Rennes. 

In three volumes. Volume I. The Countess of Pembrokes Arcadia, is now ready. Cambridge 
English Classics Series. 

No complete edition of Sir Philip Sidney’s works has hitherto been accessible. All his 

literary productions—The Countess of Pembrokes Arcadia, the Poems, and The Defence of 


Crown 8vo Poesie, as well as the Correspondence and the Political Pamphlets—are to be collected in the 
4s 6d net volumes now offered to Elizabethan students, and the Editor proposes to include the transla- 
per vol tions of the Psalms and of Mornay’s Vérité de la Religion Chrestienne, it being possible to 


ascertain Sidney's share in these works. The text of the Arcadia printed in the present volume 
is that of the quarto of 1590. 


The Legal Estate 


The Distinctions and Anomalies arising out of the Equitable Doctrine of the Legal Estate. 
By R. M. P. Wittovessy, LL.D. (Lond.). 

An attempt to state and examine the various anomalies and anomalous distinctions which 
arise out of the duality of the legal and equitable estate, and the various doubts and difficulties 
which are connected with the subject. These, and the duality itself from which they arise, are 
pe yen at = gga the point of view of practically effective ownership, and from the standpoint 
of principle. 


The Abbot’s House at Westminster 


By J. ArmiraGE Ropinson, D.D., Dean of Wells, late Dean of Westminster. Notes and 
Documents relating to Westminster Abbey, No. 4. With five illustrations. 
‘** A fresh and well-documented account of the beginnings and development of an abbatial 
house of which copious remains still exist—indeed, as the Dean of Wells — out, no English 
Monastery has retained so much of its ancient buildings intact as the Abbey of Westminster. 
Royal 8vo Dr. Armitage Robinson traces the growth of the buildings under the Norman Abbots and 
5s net shows that, despite later additions and alterations this ancient and most interesting house 
‘remains in its completeness ay ol The plans, the illustrative notes and documents, alon 
with the Dean’s own all too brief chapters, will be of the utmost value to future historians o 
Westminster Abbey.”—Guardian 


Demy 8vo 
6s net 


The English Provincial Printers, Stationers, and Book- 
binders to 1557 


By E. Gorpon Durr, M.A., Oxon, sometime Sandars Reader in Bibliography in the University 
of Cambridge. With four plates. 
Mr. Gordon Duff has dealt in an earlier book with the printers, stationers, and bookbinders 
Crown 8vo of Westminster and London from 1476 to 1535. In the present volume he has turned his 
4s net attention to the provincial towns and has traced the history of the printers, stationers, and 
bookbinders who worked in them from 1478 to 1557. 


The Trade of the East India Company from 1709 to 1813 


By F. P. Rostnson, B.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College. The Le Bas Prize Essay, 1911. 
In this essay the author traces the gradual development of the trading corporation into a 
litical power and describes carefully the economic and other causes which led to this trans- 
Crown 8vo ormation. Considerable light is thrown upon the growth of economic thought by the various 
3s 6d net arguments which were adduced at different periods in support of the Company’s monopoly and 
the author has endeavoured to draw a consecutive account of the modification of public opinion 
on trade questions. 


Lessing: Nathan der Weise 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by J. G. Robertson, Professor of German in the 
University of London. Pitt Press Series. 

The editor has kept before him the principle of trenching as little as possible on the domain 
of the grammarian and the lexicographer, and in notes and appendices his object has been less 
to remove the difficulties from the student's path than to show him where these difficulties lie, 
to place before him the raw materials on which to base his own opinion and criticism. 


Extra fcap 8vo 
3s 6d 


The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism : 
Second Edition 


Royal 8vo By J. H. Jeans, M.A., F.R.S., Stokes Lecturer in Applied Mathematics in the 
15s net University of Cambridge. 


A Treatise on Plane Trigonometry: Third Edition 
Demy 8vo By E. W. Hopson, Se.D., LL.D., F.R.S8., Sadlerian Professor of Pure 
12s Mathematics, Cambridge. 


The Theory of Experimental Electricity: Second Edition 
Demy 8vo By Wiuriam Cecin Dampier Wueruam, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Tutor 
8s net of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge Physical Series. 


Examples in Applied Mechanics and Elementary Theory 


of Structures 
By Cuarues E. Ineuis, M.A., A.M.I.C.E., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 


Demy 8vo ‘ . A. B22! ’ 
bridge, and University Lecturer in Engineering. Paper covers. 


2s 6d net 


The Cambridge Manuals 
Under the general editorship of P. GILxs, Litt.D., and A. C. Sewarp, M.A., F.R.S. 
The following volumes have lately been published, viz :— 
Royal 16mo Prehistoric Man. By W. L. H. Duckworrs, M.A., M.D., Sc.D. 
1s net each The Migration of Birds. By T. A. Cowarp. 
in cloth The Natural History of Clay. By Atrrep B. Sear.e. 
,2 64 nes Earthworms and their Allies. By Frank E. Bepparp, M.A.(Oxon), 
aint F.R.S., F.R.S.E. 
The Modern Locomotive. ByC. Epcar Auugn, A.M.I.Mech.E., A.M.LE.E. 


London Cambridge University Press Fetter Lane 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


TENNYSON 
AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 
With Portraits. 8vo, 10s. net. 





VOL. IV. JUST PUBLISHED. 
A Catalogue Raisonne of 
the Works of the most 
Eminent Dutch Painters 


of the 17th Century. Based on 
the Work of JOHN SMITH, by C. HOF- 
STEDE DE GROOT. Translated and 
Edited by EDWARD G. HAWKE. In 
10 vols. royal 8vo, 25s. net each. 

Vol IV.—Jacozs van RuispaAEL, MEINDERT 
Hospema, ADRIAEN VAN DE VELDE, and 
Pav Luvs PorrTer. 

Previously published :-—Vol. I. JAN Steen, 
GABRIEL Metsu, GERARD Dov, PIETER DE 
Hoocu, Careu Fasritivus, JOHANNES VER- 
MEER, 25s. net. Vol. II. ArLpertT Curr and 
Puities WouwERMAN, 25s. net. Vol. III. 
Frans Hats, ADRIAEN VAN OsTADE, Isack 
vAN OsTADE, and ADRIAEN BrRouwER, 25s. 
net. 

*,.* Prospectus post free on application. 


Style in Musical Art. By 
Sir HUBERT PARRY, Bart., C.V.O., 
Mus. Doc., &e. S8vo, 10s. net. 

Truth.—‘' As a whole, Sir Hubert Parry’s 
work, the scope of which is much wider than 
its title might suggest, since it ranges over 
the whole field of the art and discusses its 
evolution under every head, is a volume of 
rare value and distinction.” 





The Land of Uz (Southern 

Arabia). By ABDULLAH MANSUR 
(G. Wyman Bury). Witha Preface by 
Major-General PELHAM MAITLAND, 
C.B. With Mapand Illustrations. 8vo, 
83. 6d. net. 

Illustrated London News.—‘‘ No library of 
modern travel will be complete without ‘ The 
Land of Uz,’ nor will the library hold many 
volumes of equal interest.” 





The Referendum Among 
the English. A maNnuaL or 


*“‘SUBMISSIONS TO THE PEOPLE” 
IN THE AMERICAN STATES. By 
S. R. HONEY, of the Bar of Alabama, 
New York, Rhode Island, and the United 
States Supreme Court, &c., with an In- 
troduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





A History of the British 


Constitution. ByRev. J. HOWARD 

B.MASTERMAN. Crown 8vo, 2s.6d. net. 

Text-books for Tutorial Classes of the 
Workers’ Educational League. 


Mr. Heinemann’s 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


ROMANESQUE ARCHITEC- 
TURE IN FRANCE. SOLUS BAUM, 


With 226 Full-Page Plates. 4to, 25s. net. 


BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE 
AND SCULPTURE IN ITALY. 


Edited by CORRADO RICCI. With 274 Full-Page 
Plates. 4to, 25s. net. 

“Students of architecture who wish to learn what the 
Baroque means at its best, and in some cases at its 
worst, will be able to learn almost all they need from 
this most ll book.” —Scot. 











THE MODERN PARISIENNE. 
By OCTAVE UZANNE. Introduction by BARONESS 
VON HUTTEN. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

“ An arresting and significant study.”—Pall Mall Gaz. 
**A remarkable book....precise in statement and clear 
in style.”—Country Life. 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN. 


His Life Story. By CARL HOVEY. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. ' 
“ As art i , as benef; - , as master organiser, 
’ lives convincingly in these es.” 
—_ ae . ” _ Daily News. 
“The picture of the great financier, clean cut, unequi- 
vocal....Mr. Morgan the banker, the man of affairs—the 
various stages of his business career, traced with dramatic 
instinct.” —Tines. 








OVING PICTURES. firsor 
M . TALBOT. 
With 96 es of Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

“ Just the k for those who are interested aud amused 
by the moving picture and wish to know something of its 
history, and to learn how it is made.”—Morning Post. 

“A hensi ition of a fascinating subject.” 

Westminster Gazette. 
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‘NEW LOGIC.  Buncfiiitt 
A N ° MERCIER, M.D. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
“Clearly and cleverly reasoned always, should prove 
profitable reading to students of philosophy who find the 


academic books of this subject cumbrous with authority.” 
__ Scotsman. 


INDIA UNDER CURZON AND 
AFTER. 212042, 200 ont inn 
“There is no one who writes ot India with greater wisdom 


and authority than Mr. Lovat Fraser. The best account of 
recent Indian history known to us.”—Daily Mail. 


ON THE ART OF THE 
THEATRE. By E. GORDON CRAIG. 


lilustrated. 68. net. 

“Mr. Craig cannot be read without respect and pleasure ; 
he is such an enthusiast for the theatre, so full of ideas, 
so charmingly provoking.”—Evening Standard. 


THE PLAYS OF W. &. 
MAUGHAM. @Yibyvekdenick, 
(2) JACK STRAW, (3) A MAN OF HONOUR. 
“‘ All three are well worth reading in book form, and the 
last two contain a good deal of humour as well as clever 
character drawing.”— Queen. 


THE WAR GOD. 


Small demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“A great play.” Jas. DOUGLAS. 
“A noble piece of art.”"—-WM. ARCHER. 


NEW AND RECENT NOVELS 











By ISRAEL 
ZANGWILL. 








The Principle of Individ- 


uality and Value. ‘he Gifford 
Lectures for 1911, delivered in Edin- 
burgh Lo ef By BERNARD 
BOSANQUET, LL.D. D.C.L.  8vo, 
10s. net. 





Hieronymus Rides:  Epi- 
sodes in the Life of a Knight and 
Jester at the Court of Maximilian 
King of the Romans. By ANNA 
COLEMAN LADD. Extra crown 8vo, 
6s. 





*,* Macmillan’s 8pring Announcement 
List post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


HE WHO PASSED (To L. M. . 


THE PRISON WITHOUT A WALL 


RALPH STRAUS 
JUGGERNAUT E. F. BENSON 
MAIDS’ MONEY Mrs. H. DUDENEY 


THE REWARD OF VIRTUE (2nd Imp.) 


AMBER REEVES 
A LIKELY STORY 


WM. DE MORGAN 
ZULEIKA DOBSON MAX BEERBOHM 


THE PILGRIM KAMANITA 
KARL GJELLERUP 


THE DOP DOCTOR (12th Imp.) 
RICHARD DEHAN 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





BEST NEW BOOKS. 





JAMES HUTCHISON STIRLING: 
His Life and Work. 


By AMELIA HUTCHISON STIRLING, M.A. With 
a Preface by LORD HALDANE, and 8 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d. 
This book is, in the first place, a narrative of the life of 
the distinguished Hegelian philosopher. In the second 
E, although it does not profess to be an exposition of 
is philosophy, the book may not unfairly claim to afford, 
to some extent at least, an introduction to it, since it 
indicates, with the smallest possible amount of technical 
expression, Stirling’s pane philosophical position. An 
important feature of the work is constituted by the letters 
—some by Stirling himself, others by such men as Carlyle 
and Emerson—which, sometimes entire and sometimes in 
extracts, are worked into the narrative in chronological 
— There is much about Stirling’s intercourse with 
rlyle. 


SEA FISHERIES. 


Their Treasures and Toilers. 


By MARCEL HERUBEL. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
net. {Iuland postage 5d. 
This will be found to be a book of real! interest and value, 
which should take its place as a standard work. The ~— 
of the book may be judged from the titles of a few of the 
chapters, taken at random: dible Species; Fishing 
Grounds ; Fishery Laws; Problems (of nourishment, des- 
truction, and reproduction); Fishing Ports; Boats and 
Engines ; Fishermen ; Profits ; Markets, Home and Foreign ; 
&c. One half of the book deals with tish, their habits, 
their great breeding and feeding grounds, and the scientific 
problems which affect the industry ; the second half deals 
with the taking of fish and with those who take them. 


THE SUSSEX COAST. 


By IAN C. HANNAH, M.A., Author of ‘Eastern 
Asia: a History.’ With Maps and Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 
(Inland postage 5d. 
A new volume in “The County Coast” Series. 
‘Surely there has never been offered to the public a 
racier, more bright and —— more fascinating volume 
about Sussex past and present. Mr. Hannah has the rare 
power of digging out a human document from the dim 
past, and making it live again dramatically.” 
Sussex Daily News. 


HIGH MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 
IN PERU AND BOLIVIA. 


A Search for the Apex of America. 


By ANNIES. PECK. With 125 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


A remarkable story of perseverance, courage, and final 
triumphant achievement is this story of four trips to South 
America in quest of the highest mountain in the Western 
hemisphere. The interest leads up to and culminates in 
the account of a partial ascent of Mount Sorata, in Bolivia, 
and of the successful ascent of the loftier and more difficult 
Mount Huascaran, in Peru (24,000 feet). By this remark- 
able exploit Miss Peck reached an altitude 1,500 feet higher 
than Mount McKinley, and thus surpassed the achieve- 
ments of any American climber. Her further explorations 
included a visit to the source of the Amazon, and two 
ascents in that region of beautiful lakes and innumerable 
rocky and snow-clad peaks. 


THE EARLY LITERARY CAREER 
OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


By T. R. LOUNSBURY, LL.D., L.H.D.. Emeritus 
Professor of English in Yale University, Author of 
‘Studies in Chaucer,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 

This volume, by one of the foremost American students 
of English literature, deals with Browning’s literary career 
from the publication of his first poem in 1833 to his 
marriage and departure for Italy in 1846. 





FOUR GOOD NOVELS. 
1. THE WAY OF AN EAGLE. 


By E. M. DELL. Fourth Impression. 6s. 


2. YOUNG BECK. 


By M. McDONNELL BODKIN, K.C., Author of 
*The Quests of Paul Beck,’ &c. 6s. 


3. CAPTAIN QUADRING. 


By WILLIAM HAY, Author of ‘ Herridge of Reality 
Swamp,’ 6s. 


4. WHAT DIANTHA DID. 


By CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 4. 6d. net. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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THE COPYRIGHT ACT, 1911. 


Harp upon the heels of the new Copyright 
Act come its editors and expositors. Of 
the two books before us, the first consists 
chiefly of a handy reprint of the text of 
the Act and such earlier legislation as 
has survived its repealing Schedule, fol- 
lowed by two valuable tables showing the 
extent to which the new law corresponds 
with its predecessors, and an excellent 
index. To the whole is prefixed a thought- 
ful and highly suggestive Introduction, 
from which it is abundantly plain that, 
as is usually the case with codifying law, 
the new Act will be but a fresh starting- 
point for legal labour and ingenuity. 
Mr. Oldfield’s book is more ambitious in 
range, for not only does he supply a fully 
annotated edition of the present English 
law, but also he adds a reprint of the 
law of the United States upon the subject, 
and some valuable appendixes dealing 
with the laws in force in other countries, 
and the international treaties and con- 
ventions. In fact, he supplies as complete 
a handbook of the law as it now stands 
as could reasonably be expected so soon 
after the passing of the new Act, and the 
production of so full a work in so short a 
space of time is a very creditable achieve- 
ment. 


The Copyright Act, 1911. With Introduc- 
tion and Index by J. Andrew Strahan 
and Norman H. Oldham. (Solicitors’ 
Law Stationery Society.) 

The Law of Copyright, including the Copy- 
right Act, 1911, the Unrepealed Sections 
of the Pine Arts Copyright Act, 1862, the 
Musical (Summary Proceedings) Copy- 
right Act, 1902, éc. By L. C. F. Oldfield. 
(Butterworth & Co.) 
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By the aid of these two books it has 
become possible to take stock of the new 
position created by the Act, and to mark 
fairly clearly in what respects it differs 
from the old. 


To speak of the Act as a codification 
of the law is scarcely accurate. In the 
first place, the ideal of embodying the 
whole law of copyright in one statute 
and the orders issued under it—an ideal 
which has been attained in the case of 
the United States Act of 1909—has un- 
fortunately not been realized in this 
instance. The whole of the Musical 
Copyright Act of 1902, nearly the whole 
of the Musical Copyright Act of 1906, 
and a mutilated fragment of the Fine 
Arts Copyright Act, 1862, survive to 
mar the completeness of the Act of 1911 
and to ensnare the unwary. In the second 
place, the word “ codification” suggests 
a re-enactment of old law in a consolidated 
form. But the new Act is far more than 
that. In many important particulars it 
is new law. 


To begin with, the boundaries of copy- 
right have been widely extended. Archi- 
tecture is protected for the first time, 
though we note that Messrs. Strahan and 
Oldham still share the scepticism of the 
Royal Commission of 1878 as to whether 
such inclusion is really practicable. Re- 
ferring to the elaborate definition of 
** architectural work of art”’ in section 35, 
they say that the new law “ means that 
the Court will have to become an art 
critic, and decide whether a new ‘ artistic ’ 
building infringes on the artistic merits 
of an existing one. The real grievance 
of the ordinary architect was that the 
plans he drew for one house became the 
property of the building owner, who could 
use them for 1,000 other houses. Whether 
this grievance will be by any means 
wholly remedied by the new law seems 
doubtful.” Their verdict is that the 
change “is of little importance, and will 
probably prove unworkable.’ Mr. Oldfield, 
on the other hand, is more hopeful. “As 
regards the new matter,” he says, 


“the inclusion of architecture is perhaps 
the most important....Works of artistic 
craftsmanship, pieces for recitation, choreo- 
graphic works [of which Mr. Oldfield is 
good enough to supply a definition which 
the Act fails to give], cinematograph pro- 
ductions, records, perforated rolls, and other 
contrivances for mechanical performance ” 


also come for the first time within the 
scope of copyright law. Boosey v. Wright 
thus passes into the limbo of dead 
decisions ; but, as Mr. Oldfield remarks, 


“the many exceptions affecting the 
different kinds of copyright property in- 
tended to safeguard public interests, as 
well as the doubtful system of compulsory 
licences secured by the efforts of the manu 
facturers of mechanical instruments, in 
spite of the report by the Copyright Com- 
mittee that such a system should not be 
adopted, have somewhat marred the sym- 
metry of the Act.” 


A perusal of the long and complicated 
19th section justifies his observation. 





But the boundaries of copyright law 
have been extended in another way. 
Hitherto, although the law has recognized 
a “proprietary right” in unpublished 
literary work, and has been prepared to 
restrain infringements of it by injunction, 
copyright only existed from the date of 
publication. Henceforward, while the 
former remedies are retained by section 31, 
copyright also exists from the date at 
which a work comes into being. This 
may give rise to much legal argument. 
When does a work become a work? If 
a friend, to whom you have imparted in 
a moment of confidence a brilliant and 
highly original idea for the plot of a 
novel which you mean some day to write, 
straightway embodies it in a book of his 
own, has he infringed your copyright ¢ 
The Act does not attempt to define the 
“ date of the making” of a work. More- 
over, in the case of letters unpublished at 
the date of the author’s death, as Messrs. 
Strahan and Oldham point out, there 
appears to be a startling innovation in 
the law. For, unless there be a direct 
bequest—see section 17 (2)—the copy- 
right will apparently vest in the residuary 
legatee or, if there be none, in the executors 
or administrators of the deceased writer. 
And, as the new statutory fifty years 
of copyright run from the date of 
publication, and the law as to compulsory 
licences applies only to published works, 
it seems that these persons could suppress 
the publication of private letters in the 
hands of others virtually for ever. 

One further striking illustration may 
be given of the truth that the new 
“code ”’ will prove a spring-board for fresh 
legal subtleties. The celebrated case of 
Walter v. Lane decided that copyright 
existed in the report of a political speech 
in a newspaper. Is it still good law ? 
Mr. Oldfield cites it as such without 
question. Messrs. Strahan and Oldham, 
on the other hand, whose work, though 
far less full, is more critical, argue most 
ingeniously that the new Act has probably 
reversed it. Copyright, they point out, 
is in future confined to work that is 
“ original,’ a word that was absent from 
the Act of 1842. What precise restrictive 
force the Courts will give to this added 
word the future alone can disclose, but 
there seems to be good ground for arguing 
that the copyright of a speech, even 
though delivered extempore, will rest in 
future with the speaker, the mere utter- 
ance of the words making “a literary 
work ” of it, although a newspaper report 
does not, by special enactment, infringe 
the copyright. If the copyright does not 
belong to the speaker, what need for such 
special enactment ? And if it does = 
to the speaker, can a report of it be call 
an “ original ”’ work and endowed with a 
copyright of its own ? 

For the rest, probably the most material 
changes in the law, apart from its inter- 
national aspects, are the altered period of 
copyright and the abolition of registra- 
tion. The former of these changes, by 
which copyright continues henceforth for 
fifty years after the date of death, remedies 
a glaring injustice, and secures the added 
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advantage that all an author’s works, 
except those published posthumously, go 
out of copyright at the same moment. 
As for the abolition of registration, the 
change has not escaped criticism. Mr. 
Oldfield contents himself with referring 
to the condemnation of registration pro- 
nounced by the Berlin Convention and 
the late Copyright Committee, and ex- 
presses no opinion of his own. He adds, 
rather unguardedly, “‘ The result is that 
an author no longer has to obtain copy- 
right.” An author had not to obtain 
copyright before, except by publishing 
his work. Registration only added legal 
protection to a subsisting copyright. 
Messrs. Strahan and Oldham, on the other 
hand, hail the change as “ entirely to the 
good.” But, as the columns of The 
Atheneum have already shown, there is 
another side to the question, and the 
passing of Stationers’ Hall, with its 
authentic list of protected publications, 
has left a gap which urgently requires 
filling. 








A New English Dictionary.—See—Senatory. 
(Vol. VIII.) By Henry Bradley. (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press.) 


Axout a sixth of this single section of 
72 pages is devoted to the three important 
verbs “see,” “‘ seek,” ‘‘ seem,” and their 
combinations and_ derivatives; while 
** self” and its following—without count- 
ing “ selvage,” “* selvagee,” “ apparently 
from ‘self+edge’’’—and combinations 
with “‘ semi-,”’ take up more than a third, 
though only selections of the innumerable 
combinations of “ self ” and of formations 
with “semi-” have been included. 


There must be more than a thousand 
words beginning with “self-”’ in the 
selection, a large percentage being regis- 
tered in a dictionary for the first time. 
Most of the additions are valuable, and 
many of special interest, as may be 
inferred from a few taken at random. 
Spenser, for instance, is quoted for “ self- 
assurance,” as well as Scott and Mr. 
Hardy ; Dickens for “ self-assertingly ” ; 
Wood (1692) for “ selfcide ’ —suicide, 
another equivalent, “ self-killing,”’ being 
quoted from “ Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.),”’ 
dated about 1721. The quotations show 
that Bishop Ken (about 1711) was much 
addicted to the use of “ self- ”’ combina- 
tions. 


The multitude of “ semi- ”’ compounds 
has been chosen with similar judgment, 
the methodical arrangement of the hun- 
dreds treated in one article being especially 
noticeable for its fullness; yet an index 
to the group would have been serviceable, 
and the same may be said as to “ self-.” 
Among newly recorded “semi-” com- 
pounds are “semi-bousy ” (1400)=half- 
drunk ; Bacon, 1628, is cited for ‘‘ semi- 
concave’’; nineteenth-century authors for 
** semi-feral ’’=half-wild ; and Mortimer 
Collins for the ugly and superfluous 
“‘semihiant,” our objection being to its 
introduction into the language, not its 
inclusion in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 


> 
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Other novelties are “ see-er, seeér,”’ 
from 1882 rarely used “to avoid the 
customary suggestions of ‘seer’”; 
“seem,” sb. (1440-1596) = semblance ; 
** seicentist ’ (1905, Atheneum); “ seld,” 
sb., obsolete variation of Old English 
“ setl ’=“‘ settle,” sb., meaning “ seat, 
throne,” and later “ shop ” ; and Caxton’s 
adopted French “ semence ’’=seed, used 
for “sowing,” 1859. The trade term 
“‘ sempiternum,” “ A quality of woollen 
cloth made in the 17th c.,” is endued with 
literary interest by Braithwait’s amusing 
simile, ‘“‘She would have her Husband’s 
Life of any Stuff rather than Perpetwano 
or Sempiternum.” 

The article on the common _ verb 
“‘ seem,”’ which represents an Old Norse 
verb derived from semr (fitting, seemly), 
but has generally been confused with the 
Old English séman, thirteenth-century 
seme (=settle, reconcile, ratify), is an 
excellent example of the great advance 
achieved by this Dictionary in the treat- 
ment of words. As to etymology we 
read :— 


“From the same grade of the root are 
OE. sém reconciliation (whence séman 
SEEM v.'); the ablaut-variant *sam- appears 
in SaME a., SAMEN adv., together.” 


The early obsolete meanings, “ befit, 
beseem,”” are properly placed first in 
spite of the quotations extending to the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century, 
while current senses are found early in the 
thirteenth. The analysis of variety in 
meaning and construction is very close 
and clear, distinguishing more than thirty 
different developments. The obsolete 
transitive senses “To think, deem, ima- 
gine. ...To think fit,”’ range from Chaucer’s 
‘Tt was a ffairye, as al the peple semed,”’ 
to “1627 HaKkEWILL....Possunt, quia 
posse videntur. They can, because they 
seeme they can.” At least as admirable 
are the longer articles on the verbs “‘ see ” 
and ‘‘ seek,” and the noun “ seed,” all 
Old English ; and that on “ seize,” from 
Old French, apparently first used about 
1290 as a law-term in the form “ seise ’’ = 
to put in legal possession of property, 
office, or dignity; compare “ seisin ” 
(from 1297). 

The history of “self-respect,” made 
clear by several quotations, reveals a rare 
exception to the usual tendency of words 
to change their meaning from better to 
worse—illustrated by the descent of 
“seely”’ from “ blessed”’ to “ simple, 
silly.” From 1613 to 1675 “ self-respect ”’ 
expressed “‘ a private, personal, or selfish 
end,” “ self-love, self-conceit,’’ but after 
a penitent obscurity of more than a 
century it emerges reformed. 


The rest of the section—less than half— 
not occupied by the word-groups already 
mentioned, copiously illustrates the motley 
assemblage, gathered from all quarters 
at divers times, which constitutes English 
vocabulary. There are Old English items, 
such as the noun “seed ”’ and the verb 
‘sell’; adaptations from Old French; 
eg., “sell” (=saddle) “seize”; from 
Latin, e.g. “select,” “ select-” ; and from 
Greek, as “ seism,” “‘ seism-.’’ There are 





also adoptions of Latin unchanged, gene- 
rally for technical terms like “sella” 
(anatomy, “A saddle-shaped portion of 
the sphenoid’’) and “senarius”’ (=an 
iambic verse of six feet). The German 
‘semester’; French “ séjour ” ; Spanish 
** seguidilla,” “‘ selva” ; Hebrew “‘ Selah ”; 
Turkish “ selictar ” ; and Japanese “ sen,” 
show further what varied sources have 
gone to the making of English. 


Trade fabrications supply “ seltzogene,” 
‘selvyt,” and “semola.”” There are also 
several terms taken from proper names : 
in the forties of last century the Sefton 
family provided a name for a “ veal 
custard,” in the eighties for a kind of one- 
horse Jandau; a sort of bridle bit is 
called a “ segundo ” bridle or bit, after a 
Spanish writer on bridle bits in the time 
of George IV.; a French chemist, Seignette, 
gave an alternative designation to Rochelle 
salt; while Seidlitz and Seltzer (altered 
from German “ Selterser’’) are named 
after places. The origin of ‘“‘ seersucker,”’ 
the East Indian name of U.S. imitations 
in cotton of a cool Indian fabric worn by 
American clerks and railway servants, 
“is for the first time correctly given” as 
from the Persian “ shir o shakkar, lit. 
‘milk and sugar.’” The article on the 
vulgar “s’elp,” in a work dated about 
1330 put into the mouth of Roland, and 
also quoted from Barham and Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, is redeemed by the interesting 
Middle High German parallel selftir—so 
helfe dir, as well as by antiquity and 
association with a hero of romance. 


Misprints and mistakes of any kind are 
so rare in this masterpiece of lexicography 
that pointing one out simply relieves the 
monotony of unbroken approbation. Under 
“ selictar ” The London Gazette No. 4236 
is dated 1606, while just above No. 1985 
is dated 1684. Most of the alien names 
mentioned above appear for the first time 
in one of the dictionaries of the English 
language, which are prone to exclude the 
foreign element too rigidly except in 
the case of technical terms. Several of 
Dr. Bradley’s fresh importations are 
omitted in ‘The Stanford Dictionary,’ 
which was mainly concerned with foreign 
words and phrases. 


Under “semblant,” adj., Caxton’s 
‘Charles the Great,’ 1485, is left the 
earliest quotation by the futility of obey- 
ing the direction, “ 1377 [see SEMBLABLE 
a., 1],” as neither the date nor “ sem- 
blant ” is to be found where indicated ; 
but we find under “semblance,” 2b, 
“1377 Lanex. P. Pl. B. xviii. 285 And 
in semblaunce [v.r. semblaunt] of a 
serpent sat on” the apple-tree. This 
coincidence suggests that a quotation 
dated 1377 was removed inadvertently 
from the “semblable” article as super- 
fluous after the reference in question had 
been inserted. Under Fuller’s ‘‘semnable”’ 
(for “‘ semblable ”) there might well have 
been a reference to ‘“ semenaunt’”’ (for 
*semblant ”’), where we find ‘‘ the con 
verse variant remlant ” for ‘‘ remnant.” 


The innovation “ seism,” justly called 
in one of the quotations “ the awkward 
word,” might be dropped on -the hint. 
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It is to be hoped that this incomparable 
Dictionary will not encourage the use of 
many unnecessary terms. Rather, while 
vastly increasing our grip on ideas and 
words, it should relieve the ever-increasing 
strain imposed on the national memory 
by the rapid and inevitable growth of our 
vocabulary. 


A further portion of T by Sir James 
Murray is announced for April Ist. 








Alone in West Africa. By Mary Gaunt. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


THE avidity with which travel books are 
sought after by the public is apt to thrust 
into the market a type of descriptive work 
which wilfully trades upon the reader’s 
curiosity. The principle of ‘‘ omne igno- 
tum pro magnifico’’ focuses attention 
on the unknown country rather than the 
qualities that go to the visualizing of 
it, and tends to submerge critical acumen. 
To avoid careful study becomes an acute 
temptation. For this reason, and on 
account of the multiple and disconnected 
impressions left by a book of this nature, 
personality is invaluable in supplying unity 
and distinction and fixing a rallying- 
point for the reader. Mrs. Gaunt’s new 
book fulfils this demand. It is not so 
much that her personality is virile and 
commanding, as that it is sufficient to cut 
a way for the reader through the jungle 
of her journeys. Her salient capacity is a 
surprising and quickening common-sense ; 
she refuses to take things on _ trust, 
alert enough to test all she hears and 
sees by her own experience. Our sole 
objection to her lucid and conscientious 
narrative is that she tends to lapse into 
impressionistic journalism. The purely 
descriptive portions of her adventurous 
jaunt through little-known districts in 
West Africa do not call for detailed treat- 
ment. Mrs. Gaunt started up the Gambia 
from Bathurst through the “ ground-nut 
colony,” a land of promise so far as 
productivity is concerned. She skirted 
Sierra Leone—*‘ the white man’s grave ”— 
staying a short time at its dirty, ill- 
kempt capital, Freetown, and spent some 
interesting days in Liberia, autonomous 
since 1822, through the courageous experi- 
ment of America. 


For the semi-cultured native she has 
scant praise, insisting on his boorish- 
ness, his arrogance, his raw and blatant 
egoism. Passing through the Guinea 
Coast, almost fabulous in its natural 
beauties, she reached Half Assinie 
and the French border. From Elmina, 
the old Portuguese mining settlement, 
her pilgrimage took her to Accra, the 
capital of the Gold Coast Colony; up the 
Volta to the Krobo Hills, infamous for 
the mystic blood -orgies there practised 
by the nearly savage inhabitants; over 
the Eketo range, and so to the border 
into the German colony of Togo. Thence 
she travelled along the coast to the best 
point of vantage and turned inland into 
Ashanti which has cost England so much 
money and so many lives; and finally 





dipped down from Kumasi, its capital, to 
the Atlantic seaboard at Sekondi, where 
her route ended. 


Like another district, which we deal with 
elsewhere, much of this country had not 
been traversed before by a white woman. 
Mrs. Gaunt’s facile and rather gusty style 
never drifts into mere enumeration of 
peoples, places, and incidents. Her versa- 
tility is such that, wherever she goes, she 
kindles her narrative with patches and 
splashes of colour. Particularly illu- 
minating are her hard, penetrating com- 
ments on the prevailing fetishism con- 
cerning the West African climate. The 
theory current as to its unredeemed vile- 
ness has, she observes, crystallized into 
superstition. Officials go there in con- 
fident expectation of having their energies 
enervated and paralyzed by its humidity, 
and in a spirit of calculated disgust. They 
flout Nature by burning the candle at 
both ends, by falling into sedentary habits 
and a dumb mental resentment opposed 
to physical well-being. So the consequent 
ill-health is as much the result of internal 
as extraneous causes. It may be readily 
imagined how much the administration 
of the country suffers when activities but 
half-hearted and almost morose are applied 
to it. 

Mrs. Gaunt’s picture of the Germans 
as colonizers of Togo is in striking 
contrast to the verdict just given. Of 
their alertness, regularity, and cheerful- 
ness she speaks in terms of ungrudging 
admiration. Their keen and trenchant 
methods of organization she opposes to 
the British lack of plan and casual attitude. 
Without attempting to draw invidious 
comparisons, she speaks of the presence of 
broad, long roads, the facilities for transit, 
the instinct for governing, the scientific 
warfare against sleeping sickness, the 
insistence on cleanliness and order, and 
the anxiety to preserve natural beauties, 
where ‘‘ England seems indifferent if the 
beautiful spot be not within the narrow 
seas.” 


German women, too, live with their 
husbands in Togo, their helpmeets there as 
at home. Englishmen, on the other hand, 
regard such itinerant companionship as 
akin to sacrilege. The tropics are “no 
white woman’s country.” Immorality 
and discontent are the outcome. 


So far as Ashanti is concerned, however, 
Mrs. Gaunt is less dispiriting. There a 
succession of zealous administrators have 
rescued the country from internecine strife. 
Strong measures have had the stimu- 
lating effect required. Concerning the 
vexed and seemingly inscrutable problem 
of the native population Mrs. Gaunt is 
more reticent than we could wish. Her 
conclusions are enigmatic, varying in 
accordance with the different status of the 
aborigines in different parts. The half- 
emancipated native, with his veneer of 
culture, still, she declares, retains the 
rudiments of barbarism, combined with 
the less agreeable characteristics of civi- 
lization. His isolation from both white and 
black, and his incapacity are complete. 
For the primitive majority she veers 





towards the theory of a “ benevolent 
despotism.’ That depends for its validity 
on the temperament of the despot, with 
whom unlimited authority is hardly 
favourable to the growth of sympathy and 
understanding, and is apt to become 
inoculated with the virus of Cesarism. 


Such are the scope and achievement of 
Mrs. Gaunt’s book—one fertile in sugges- 
tion, felicitous in style, though not with- 
out its mannerisms, but imbued with the 
saving grace of personality. 








NEW NOVEL. 


Roddles. By B. Paul Neuman. (John 
Murray.) 


Mr. NEeuMAN has written another notable 
novel, which has no other continuity with 
his previous work than that provided by 
an entirely wholesome sympathy with his 
fellows. 

The characters stand alone, by 
their own inherent vitality, without any 
of the verbal explanatory props so 
necessary to the average fiction-maker. 
For once the well-intentioned critic can 
free himself of the seeming cloak of arro- 
gance and take the part of appreciator, 
trying to show more clearly the reflection 
of light from the many facets presented 
to view. Artistry is here from the very 
title, which centres our attention once 
and for all on the chief character—though 
intermittently Roddles may appear to 
have no more to do with the tale than 
others. It is Roddles, the little drunken 
tailor whom we think of when away from 
the book—Roddles, the individualist who, 
acknowledging his own responsibility to 
society for his offspring, sees no re- 
sponsibilities involved by his own exist- 
ence—Roddles, who shows the first joint 
in his armour of self-sufficiency by failing 
to thunder forth his lack of faith in the 
spiritual when his stricken boy fearfully 
asks for confirmation of his father’s 
disbelief. 

We can permit ourselves the pleasure 
of only one quotation, that in which 
Roddles sums up for his friend’s benefit 
his life’s philosophy :— 

‘* There, there, he left the first sentence 
unfinished, ‘when a man ’as blasted luck 
all ’is life, it’s no good whining about it. 
There ’s luck, there ’s no luck, and there ’s 
blasted luck. They ’ve got luck, you ’ve 
got no luck, and I ’ve got the rest.’ ” 


If the middle of the book is the less 
entrancing, it is merely a case of partially 
suspended animation while we watch the 
fulfilment of the father’s training of his 
offspring, softened as it is by contact with 
womanhood. The lessening of tension 
also serves to add poignancy to the 
dénouement—the conversion of Roddles 
and his Jonathan, a broken-down law- 
writer, through the instrumentality of a 
Salvation Army girl. The reader need 
not fear sermonizing—there is none; 
but there is a true exposition of the self- 
evident failure of lives whose only aim 
is an exclusively materialistic success. 
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TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


—@——= 
ENGLAND. 


Mr. Ian Hannan’s book on The Sussex 
Coast—in ‘‘The County Coast Series ” 
(Fisher Unwin)—may be heartily recom- 
mended to all lovers of Sussex, as well as, 
in general, all lovers of antiquities. It 
makes a guide-book of much more than 
ordinary value ; it contains enough informa- 
tion to serve as an adequate book of reference 
for ordinary purposes; and it is calcu- 
lated to form an excellent starting-point 
for any one taking up local archeology as 
a hobby. Every church in the tiny, pwr 
forsaken villages beside the inconsequent 
little streams which run down to the sea 
from the Downs is most carefully described ; 
nor will the wanderer who follows this book 
miss any house, or fragment of a house, of 
antiquarian importance within some fifteen 
miles of the shore between Chichester and Rye. 
As is promised in the preface, the historical 
and literary interest predominates over the 
topographical, and one feels oneself, as one 
reads, journeying about ancient Sussex 
rather than about the banal region which 
we and our fathers have made of so much 
of the coast to-day. Indeed, Mr. Hannah 
might well have been more severe than he 
is upon the depressing hideousness of the 
works of modern man, as seen, say, from 
the west end of Worthing to the east of 
Brighton. 

From St. Wilfrid to Blake—nay, in less 
detail, to Burne-Jones and Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling — the men of note who have 
played any of their parts on the coast of 
Sussex are brought up before us in a suffi- 
ciently pleasing pageant. The warriors and 
the administrators fare, on the whole, better 
than the literary characters—the pages on 
Blake, for example, are far from happy— 
and better also than the ecclesiastics ; while 
those who come off best are the scarce-known 
or unnamed townsmen, villagers, and fisher- 
folk, of whom the author tells us more than 
one good story. Nor has he forgotten the 
three or four local trades: the needle- 
making at Chichester; the trug at Hurst- 
monceaux ; and the sheep-crooks of Pye- 
combe. 

His accounts of the older towns, Chichester, 
Lewes, Newhaven, Battle, and especially 
Winchelsea and Rye, are full and satisfactory, 
though we should have been glad of a better 
picture of Chichester Cathedral than the 
view of a drive and some trees with a spire 
behind them, which is all that is vouchsafed 
us. In general the choice of the photographs 
strikes us as capricious. Some are good, 
but others—e.g., those of the interior of 
Winchelsea Church—are decidedly poor. 
We imagine that this is partly due to the 
desire to avoid giving hackneyed views. 
On the other hand, most of Miss Edith 
Hannah’s little drawings at the head of the 
chapters are successful, and we have no 
doubt that her water-colour drawing of 
Beachy Head in a fog is in itself beautiful, 
though it has suffered a good deal in repro- 
duction. 

There are at least two other elements of 
interest in the county apart from memories 
and survivals of old Sussex folks, their 
customs, habitations, and churches. One is 
Brighton ; the other is the land itself, apart 
from the human inhabitants thereof. Mr. 
Hannah deals with both; but in neither 
case do we think he has expressed even so 
much of their inner secret as a work like 
this might have held. The chapter on 
* Brighton ’—while there are but few omis- 
sions to remark—is almost pure “ guide- 





book’; that on the ‘Sussex Downs’ is 
oddly prosy; while the occasional notes on 
landscape elsewhere lack the vivifying touch. 
To some degree the latter defect might have 
been overcome by a closer attention to the 
style, which is so loose and rambling that 
it frequently defeats the writer’s best 
attempts at vivacity. In so far as this is 
the case it might be remedied without much 
trouble by revision in a later edition. 


In Off the Beaten Track in Sussex: 
Sketches, Literary and Artistic (Hove, Com- 
bridge), Mr. Arthur Stanley Cooke has 
made a book which will delight all true 
men of the county. These pages represent 
artistic and literary impressions of nearly 
two score rambles. The descriptive text is 
lively and adequate, but the 160 illustrations 
by Sussex artists, all reproduced from original 
black-and-white drawings, are the real 
feature of the book. The author himself 
contributes some 40 of them, Mr. Arthur 
Packham nearly as many more, and the 
rest are the work of members of the Brighton 
Arts Club. These illustrations are very 
pleasing, and make the largest collection of 
Sussex views published in any book we are 
aware of. From Brighton as a centre Mr. 
Cooke has rambled both East and West. 
So much has been written on Sussex 
within recent years that many of the 
tags are becoming stale, among them 
Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘dim blue goodness of the 
Weald.” Thestyle is good except for a few 
lapses from grammatical English. The 
author can turn a pretty set of verses, 
witness his stanzas on harebells. It is 
implied that the promontory fortress of 
Burpham is due to the Romans; surely it 
is prehistoric. 


Selsey Bill: Historic and Prehistoric. By 
Edward Heron-Allen. (Duckworth.) — By 
his wide attainments Mr. E. Heron-Allen 
is exceptionally well qualified to deal with 
the prehistoric and historic aspects of the 
district in which he lives. Historically 
and geologically Selsey Bill is very interest- 
ing, and has captivated the reviewer like 
others of the comparatively few visitors who 
for several summers in succession have 
trusted themselves to the tender mercies of 
the tramway which dallies between Chi- 
chester and Selsey village. The sea has 
from time to time played wanton tricks with 
the island of Selsey; and at the present 
time, owing to an irruption, in December, 
1910, of the sea into Pagham Harbour (which 
for some 40 years had been reclaimed for 
pasture), the very existence of the Selsey 
promontory seems to have become pre- 
carious. It is difficult to realize that a few 
hundred years ago Selsey Bill ran out sharply 
into the sea and resisted the breakers with 
bluff cliffs; yet, on the other hand, the 
student of fossils or of coast erosion could 
nowhere see these subjects better demon- 
strated than along by Thorney Farm and 
West Wittering, west of the Bill. This time 
the sea has forced an entrance to Pagham 
(formerly Selsey) Harbour at the west, 
instead of (as before) at the east end of the 
great shingle bank, and the breach that after 
the first attack was a few yards wide has 
now been multiplied in width many fold. 

On manorial statistics and genealogy from 
the time of William the Conqueror, the late 
rector of the parish, the Rev. John Cavis- 
Brown, had intended to write; but death 
interrupted his plans, and the store of docu- 
ments handed to the author by his widow 


is too great to be fairly handled in the 


present volume. The story begins with the 
cutting of the English Channel, and is carried 
on to the present day, almost every relevant 
department of science and history being 





included in the survey ; and as, in spite of 
the width of his knowledge, omniscience is 
not one of the author’s foibles, he has properly 
called in such experts as Mr. Salzmann, Mr. 
Reginald Smith, and Mr. Clement Reid to 
check his conclusions in their several pro- 
vinces. It is not a little surprising that any 
one man can write with such intimacy on so 
many subjects as the author of this sumptu- 
casly furnished volume. The discovery 
(p. 119) in Chichester Cathedral in 1891 of 
a long-lost Anglo-Saxon charter of Oslac 
(A.D. 780) is significant evidence of the need 
for antiquaries thoroughly to examine their 
own immediate surroundings. 


The ‘* Flower of Gloster.” By E. Temple 
Thurston. (Williams & WNorgate.)—It is 
not a very common way of taking a holiday 
to hire a canal barge, its horse and man, 
and go up and down the most secluded 
waterways. This is what Mr. Thurston 
has done and written about. But his is no 
guide-book : he is horrified at such things ; 
so he gives no hints about the practice of 
his art, and is not too accurate concerning 
the places he has seen. Thus he is rightly 
proud of taking us through Warwick with- 
out a word on its history, and there is only 
one recollection he will “ always keep”’ of 
Stratford-on-Avon :-— 

“It is of a lady dressed in white, seated in a 
pure-white gqeadale. propelled on the waters of 
the Avon by a gondolier all clothed in the same 


colour of original simplicity. Whenever I hear 
of Stratford, I think of that.” 


But he gives us (through his artist) an un- 
recognizable Wormleighton, and slips over 
the date of Abbot’s Salford, placing nuns 
there, too, centuries before they ever 
entered the house. Disquisition, not de- 
scription, is what pleases Mr. Thurston : 
he follows George Borrow, somewhat too 
readily, for he has hardly the true wanderer’s 
touch. The journey from Cropredy to 
Warwick by canal is a stirring one, placid 
and long drawn-out only in seeming. Three 
times you circle the height of Wormleighton, 
and so you may think of Rupert dining there 
the night before Edgehill, in that now dis- 
mantled Star-Chamber ; see Edgecote, where 
the royal standard floated ; think of Charles 
calling Shuckburgh from his hounds, and 
read tombstones to one and another “ faith- 
ful soldier of King Charles ye First.”” But 
not all these things will Mr. Thurston know 
of, or if he knows tell. On again you may go 
that quiet way by Baddesley Clinton: Mr. 
Thurston never mentions it, though he was 
at Lapworth and Knowle and Solihull, a 
very short distance away. But he does 
tell one of “the six locks at Knowle, up 
which we climbed wearily, a height, it must 
have been, of over a hundred feet before we 
reached the top”; and of all the horrors 
of the canal beyond Knowle, by Solihull, and 
its contents. Perhaps the most charming 
part of the book is the passage describing how 
the party left the barge behind for a while 
and trudged over the road from Stratford 
to Tewkesbury, pausing only at places which 
specially please the wayfarer, at Bidford 
(though Mr. Thurston says hard words 
there) and Salford, Eckington and Fladbury : 
Fladbury, which deserves all the enthusiasm 
it wins, whether from the house on the hill 
which looks across to other hills; from the 
rectory, once the richest in the shire, with 
its terrace above the river; or from the mill 
below with its beautiful pool. These are 


things Mr. Thurston sees and knows how to tell 
of, and they go far to make one happy with 
his book. But it would have been even more 
delightful if he had told us more of what 
he saw and less of what he said, including 
the language with which he and his bargee (a 
very nice fellow) garnished their conversation. 
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Mr. Dakin’s pictures parallel the quality 
of Mr. Thurston’s prose. The coloured 
ones are charming, the black-and-white 
are sometimes exceedingly good (as on 
p. 127) and sometimes as surprisingly bad. 
A writer and an artist who can sometimes 
do so well ought always to do well, one 
feels. 


Memorials of Old Gloucestershire (George 
Allen), edited by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, 
is @ volume which is of interest, but is 
incomplete. ‘‘ Memorials ’’ is a word vague 
enough to include anything, but we fail to 
understand the principle on which the various 
contributors have worked. Dr. Cox is re- 
sponsible for a chapter on the Forest of Dean, 
and he tells us that it is foreign to the purpose 
of his essay to enter into the question of 
the administration of the Forest. But an 
account of that district which omits to 
mention the Speech House, where the 
Freeminers hold their ancient Court, and 
gives no information about the laws of the 
t'reeminers, cannot be considered satisfactory. 
There are 25 pages on Chatterton, and a good 
deal about Bristol Cathedral ; but Gloucester 
Cathedral has apparently been forgotten, 
though the work has been copiously illus- 
trated. We note that Sir Francis Drake 
is named, but that Sir Walter Raleigh is 
omitted. Houses in which, local tradition 
says, they lived are still standing and 
are close together. There is an interesting 
chapter by Canon Carbonel on the famous 
glass at Fairford ; but, though Mr. Ditchfield 
goes out of his way to say that the glass 
came from the Netherlands, his contributor 
is allowed to give an account which is incon- 
sistent with the editor’s words. The article 
on the ‘Norman Doorways of Gloucester- 
shire’ is valuable, and the many photo- 
graphs of these add to the usefulness of the 
book. We are sorry that there is no map 
of the county in the volume ; but there is a 
good Index, in which we have noted only 
one mistake. 





NORTHERN REGIONS. 


To those caught in the tangled net of an 
artificial civilization there can be no greater 
refreshment than the Real. Next best to 
the Real itself is a sympathetic account of a 
people living in close touch with Nature. 
Such an account Dr. 8S. K. Hutton has given 
us in his interesting book Among the Eskimos 
of Labrador (Seeley, Service & Co.). Prof. 
Sollas tells us that these Eskimos are the 
modern, though degenerate, representatives 
of the prehistoric Magdalenian folk, who 
lived, wandered, and worked in Europe 
during the last glacial epoch, and whose 
implements, drawings, and carvings, re- 
covered to-day in caves, bear witness to 
their artistic ideas and powers of expression. 
With the retreat of the ice northwards 
there followed necessarily the retreat of 
these Magdalenians, who live again in the 
iskimos. 

Dr. Hutton emphasizes the importance of 
recognizing that the Eskimo temperament 
and native genius depend for their very 
existence on a rigid adherence to the special 
environment and ancient traditions of the 
race :— 


“The life of a hunter is the ideal life for an 
Eskimo. It is the life he is especially gifted for ; 
the raw [seal’s] meat he eats keeps him fit and 
well. In the north the people are broad and 
plump, with flat faces and sunken noses; but 
further south....lean, sharp-faced, bony limbs, 
pointed noses....though pure-blooded Eskimos. 
-...»The cause of the change lies in the altered 
food and habits of the people....They take to 
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garments of cloth instead of seal-skin ;....they 
eat less of raw meat and blubber, and more of 
bread, tea, and cooked meats of the settlers— 
and Nature rebels. The Southern Eskimos are 
less hardy, they cannot bear the cold so well, 
but need more fire, more clothing, and more warm 
food, and their children are puny....If they 
give up their native foods they will dwindle and 
die out.” 





We entirely agree with him, and are 
therefore the more surprised to find that he 
approves of the introduction among them 
of European foods, such as tea, bread, bacon ; 
of wooden, linoleum-covered floors; of 
bedsteads, sofas, and even gramophones ; 
and, yet stranger to relate, glass windows 
on hinges. 


It is sad to read that their winter houses 
are “dark and noisome,” and that the art 
of carving is disappearing. Dr. Rink was 
one of the first travellers to give Western 
Europeans some idea of the Eskimos at 
home. His book is illustrated by the clever 
drawings of a native who shows the winter 
house to have been well constructed, and 
by no means to be despised. 


The following is also illuminating :— 


‘* The summer of 1904 saw the hospital....in 
full going order, for among the many things that 
the Harmony brought were the bedsteads and 
bedding for the wards. Our servant—a bright 
and active Eskimo girl of eighteen....touched 
my arm....and said, ‘What are they ?’.... 
‘Why, these are the bedsteads.’ ‘ Bedsteads ? ’ 
—this with a puzzled air. ‘ Ahaila, beds for the 
sick people.’ ‘Ségle (but why) ?—there are no 
sick people ; old Emilia is the only person in bed, 
and she is not sick, only old.’ 

“*T tried [says Dr. Hutton] to explain to her 
that these bedsteads were to be....in readiness 
for any possible sick persons during the future. 

“© Ai, ai,’ she said, ‘there are going to be sick 
people ? Who will it be ?’” 


We are still wondering what bedsteads and 
hospital wards have to do with Eskimo 
hunters, and also whether Dr. Hutton has 
forgotten the subtle influence of suggestion. 


The women are extraordinarily skilful, 
as the following instance may show :— 


‘* * Be wise in time, and wear Eskimo clothes,’ 
was the advice of a missionary, who said he 
would arrange matters for me; accordingly the 
village ‘tailor,’ a square - faced, brisk little 
Eskimo woman, came in one day like a miniature 
hurricane. There was no awe, no _ aloofness 
about her ....she stood me up, and looked at me, 
and measured me with her arms, and walked out 
satisfied. ‘A bit taller than my husband, and 
not so fat ’"—was her comment ; and the outcome 
of it all was that after a few days she turned up 
again with a big bundle, and I found myself the 
possessor of a ‘dicky’ (blanket smock) and a 
complete suit of sealskins....and all forthe outlay 
of a modest sum....for the good woman’s 
excellent needlework.”’ 


The author has a good deal to relate 
concerning the moral excellences of the 
Eskimos. Thus he tells us :— 

‘““The Drink Evil began in 1907. Several 
men got drunk. The elders called a meeting of 
the men. ‘ This new habit is bad,’ they said ; 
‘it will ruin the people; let us cast it out.’ 

“* And cast it out they did. 

“ * Kajusimavit,’ they said, ‘the mind of the 
People is made up—the brewing and drinking 
must cease.” The evil was abolished; and so 
by their own wish the Eskimos became what they 
had always been, a teetotal nation.”’ 


As is well known, this people have no prisons 
and no police, serious crime being virtually 
non-existent, while in their daily life they 
show themselves kindly, courageous, and 
capable, when need arises, of supreme self- 
sacrifice. 

The eyesight of the Eskimo is at present 
very keen, and he is an excellent shot. The 
fact that he finds our guns require ‘‘ mend- 
ing,” «e¢., straightening, before he uses 
them affords food for reflection. Galton 
again, in ‘Human Faculties,’ narrates 
how an Eskimo trapper drew a map of 
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about a thousand miles of the coast 
of Greenland entirely from memory, and 
as accurately as that drawn by the Admiralty 
Survey. The introduction of an English 
system of education seems strangely out 
of place among a people whose memories are 
so well developed. Memory and eyesight 
will be weakened by too great a dependence 
on books. 

The author ends his interesting narrative 
by telling us that the policy of the mission- 
aries has been ‘‘ to make the Eskimo a better 
Eskimo.”’ To us it would rather appear 
from his account that we ourselves have 
something to learn from this prehistoric 
people in the way of common sense, as well 
as in methods of education and government. 
Dr. Wallace felt the same about the forest- 
dwellers of the Malay Archipelago, and he 
pointed out many ways in which the English 
would be made better English if they would 
learn from Nature’s children. 

The photographs which serve as illustra- 
tions are excellent, but we regret that the 
subject-matter is not better arranged, and 
also that the map is not referred to in the 
text. 


Hunters and Hunting in the Arctic. By. 


the Duke of Orleans. ‘Translated by H. 
Grahame Richards. (Nutt.)—In four recent 
summers the Duke of Orleans has made 
voyages in Arctic waters—the last three in 
his steam-yacht Belgica of Antarctic fame. 
He might, indeed, almost be styled a seasoned 
Arctic explorer, if he had not managed, 
through skill or gobdd fortune, or a com- 
bination of them, to avoid passing a winter 
in those regions. In 1905 he succeeded in 
reaching the highest latitude till then 
attained on the shores of East Greenland, 
and in adding to the map a stretch of coast- 
line (surveyed only from the ship), besides 
a group of islets, named by him “ Isles de 
France,” which figure variously (and rather 
absurdly) in this book as ‘the French 
Islands’”’ and “French Land.” Of this 
expedition, and of the succeeding one in 
1907, he has published narratives in diary 
form, which have not been translated into 
English; and in the present volume he 
has brought together the hunting experi- 
ences of his four voyages under the heading 
of ‘Trappers,’ ‘Bears and their Cubs, 
‘ Reindeer,’ ‘ The Walrus,’ and ‘Seals.’ The 
habits of the animalsindicated are by this time 
familiar to readers of Arctic travel-books ; 
and the Duke has wisely refrained from 
padding his pages with zoological details, 
preferring to extract from his diaries the 
record of his own sporting adventures. 
This system, or want of system, renders his 
book far more graphic and readable, but 
has the effect of jumbling together im 
puzzling fashion the occurrences of different 
years—e.g., on pp. 180 and 191 the same seal- 
hunt is stil 2 stated to have happened 
in 1905 and 1909. In the latter summer 
the Duke was lucky enough to be able to 
visit East Greenland, West Spitzbergen, and 
Franz-Josef Land in a single season, without 
being seriously beset by ice ; and his Arctic 
experience has been confined to those 
regions and the Kara Sea, where he was less 
fortunate. On reaching the limit of ex- 
ploration there in 1905, he was mortified 
to find a Norwegian sealer alread in 
possession”’; and three degrees further 
south in 1909, his dreams of a musk-ox 
hunt were amusingly dispelled by the 
presence of winter trappers of the same 
enterprising nation. 

The Duke was able to bring three captive 
cubs of Polar bears alive to Europe, one of 
which he attempted to domesticate at Wood 
Norton; he remarks, however, that it 
always remained savage and dangerous. 


— 
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It is pleasing to find him indignant at the 
indiscriminate and useless slaughter of wild 
animals; and he is always pained when a 
stricken seal or walrus sinks to depths too 
great to be reached by the harpoon. In his 
opinion the reindeer of West Spitzbergen, 
formerly abundant, are destined speedily 
to disap ; but it is hard to believe that 
this is due to the annual visit of two or three 
German tourist steamers, whose stay is 
always short. Others are evidently to 
blame, and on his last voyage the Duke 
himself shot not only several deer, but also 
two fawns. He expresses a just repugnance 
at the “massacre” of young seals which 
is carried on, he says, every spring in the 
St. Lawrence and on Jan Mayen by English 
and Norse hunters, who club thousands of 
young seals before they are able to take to 
the water. Yet in describing a seal-hunt 
of his own on the east coast of Jan Mayen, 
he confesses to shooting several young seals, 
which “made no attempt to move,” and 
he frankly admits that “it was massacre 
rather than sport.” In both cases, no doubt, 
the desire was for the valuable skin of the 
animal; but whether this is less legitimate 
in the professional hunter than in the 
wealthy sportsman is an interesting question 
for the moralist. 


The translator’s work is on the whole well 
done, but he has failed to turn into English 
the French names of several not uncommon 
Arctic birds; and his retention of such 
words as “ baleinopteres”’ and “ crepuscule” 
(without an accent) is surprising. The 
hybrid spelling ‘“‘ Franz-Joseph Land” 
is Stained heoughouk the volume. 


Few people who go to Norway, even on 
@ brief visit, can resist the spell which that 
wonderful country casts over those who 
set foot on her shores. Mr. H. K. Daniels, 
the author of Home Life in Norway (Methuen), 
has been a resident there for many years, 
and for him the first glamour has not 
departed, has rather been intensified by the 
lapse of time.. He is therefore well qualified 
to write a volume of this kind, and he may 
be said, for the most part, to have succeeded 
in giving us an adequate picture of the 
conditions of life in the average Norwegian 
home, whether in town or country. 


But it is none the less true that this same 
ee ag to which his own mind is evidently 
eenly alive, is somehow missing from the 
Pp of his book. We have no fault to find 
with his facts—only with his manner of 
presenting them. There can be no question 
of his instinctive sympathy for the Nor- 
wegians, whether men or women, peasants 
or townsmen. He is fully able to appreciate 
their points of view as regards life; to 
enter into their aims and ideals ; to acknow- 
ledge their failings and extol their virtues. 


Every now and then we come upon 
an inspired touch which brings the picture 
he is endeavouring to paint vividly home 
to us. But it is not until his last chapters 
that his inspiration is seen at its best. 
Here, and especially in the one entitled 
‘A Day on a Better-Class Farm,’ he is suc- 
cessful in conveying just the right atmo- 
sphere. His summing-up of the Norwegian 
bonde or peasant (on p. 242) could scarcely 
be bettered. There are similar passages, 
equally felicitous, which make the book 
both interesting and illuminating, and go 
far towards atoning for the absence of that 
indefinable something to which we have 
referred. 





THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


Canada To-day and To-morrow. By 
Arthur E. Copping. (Cassell & Co.)—The 
author dedicates his work to Mr. Frank 
Oliver, ‘‘ Minister of the Interior, Canada,”’ 
from which we must assume that the dedica- 
tion was written before the remarkable 
general election of September in last year, 
which converted the party to which Mr. 
Oliver belongs into a much attenuated 
Opposition. The book is a very fair speci- 
men of a class which has multiplied enor- 
mously during the past five years. Canada 
welcomes with open arms three kinds of 
visitors: the men who will develo her 
rich natural resources by manual toil; the 
men who will invest capital in her develop- 
ment ; and the men who, as writers, will give 
wide publicity to her manifold claims and 
attractions. To the last kind of visitor all 
sources of information are freely opened, 
and, if he lacks material for his book-making, 
he must be singularly unreceptive or par- 
ticularly fastidious. Canada will give hi 
endless tabulated facts and pleasant pic- 
tures. Further, if he will traverse the 
country with his eyes open, he can hardly 
fail to acquire at first hand a mass of 
interesting impressions, and valuable raw 
material, for precisely the kind of book 
which Mr. A. E. Copping has here written, 
and Mr. Harold Copping illustrated. Some 
critics may object that it has all been done 
before. But it should be remembered, 
first, that many thousands of people are 
migrating each year to Canada from Britain, 
and that they are hungry for information 
during the process of making up their minds 
to this step; and, secondly, that Canada’s 
material progress just now is so rapid 
that last year’s news of her development 
is quite out of date this year. The little 
Western townships of one season are the 
busy, thriving centres of the next; and 
it is a fact that a new book every month 
would not exhaust the tale of Canada’s 
march forward. Prospective emigrants and 
travellers, and the business man with plans 
for the exploitation of Canada’s markets, 
will all find useful and interesting inform- 
ation in Mr. Copping’s book. 


In The Indian Tribes of the Upper Missis- 
sippi and the Region of the Great Lakes, 2 vols, 
(Ohio, the Arthur H. Clark Company), Miss 
Emma Helen Blair makes a contribution 
to historical knowledge which is hardly 
the less original because her own part in 
the work is mainly editorial. The text, the 
appendixes, and practically all the extensive 
and vigilant foot-note commentary are by 
other writers and scholars. Nevertheless, 
more learning, industry, and skill than often 
go to the making of independent works 
have here been exercised in bringing these 
component parts together so as to form “‘a 
connected homogeneous whole,’ and _ to 

resent the entire subject of the Indian, 
is character and*way of life, in the light of 
actual observation, past and present, and 
as it is now interpreted by the masters of 
scientific method who have made it a life- 
study. Foremost among these we must 
rank the writers for the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, from whose work, published and 
unpublished, Miss Blair has had leave to 
borrow with a free hand, and has mani- 
festly set about doing so in a spirit of generous 
and enthusiastic goodwill to her readers. 
Her own knowledge, be it said, by no 
means begins and ends in knowing the 
way to the sources of that of others, 
as many an additional or corrective note 
proves. Nevertheless, nothing in this kind 


within the two volumes exceeds in interest 





or equals in charm the annotations trans- 


ferred from the pages of Jules Tailhan 
(S.J.), who first published Nicolas Perrot’s 
memoir on the Indians in 1864, from the 
only MS. which had survived the dangers 
of three half-centuries at least. In addition 
to all this, the small-type appendixes con- 
tain a mass of informing matter that could 
not well come into foot-notes, and include 
some original communications of great 
interest (for instance, regarding the medicine- 
eating Christian sect among the present- 
day Pottawatomis) not to be found else- 
where. An annotated bibliography (in 
which, however, the works of George B. 
Grinnell on the Pawnees and the more 
recent work of McClintock on the Blackfeet 
Sioux are overlooked) and an excellent 
index complete the book, making it a 
treasure-house of knowledge. 

The text round which all this illustrative 
learning is centred consists of four primary 
accounts of the Indians, three of which are 
new either to print or to English. The 
first is Perrot’s memoir aforesaid, written 
circa 1700 for the information of the In- 
tendant of Canada, and now admirably 
translated by Miss Blair from Tailhan’s 
out-of-print and scarce edition. It is fol- 
lowed by an excellent rendering of those 
parts of La Potherie’s ‘ Histoire de l’Amerique 
septentrionale ’ (1716) that deal with the 
more important events in which Perrot was 
engaged. The two sections supplement 
each other very happily and, we must add, 
justly. For Perrot’s aim in writing his 
mémoire was merely to communicate to 
the Minister what ie knew regarding the 
ideas, customs, and characters of the dif- 
ferent native tribes, and his view of the 
right policy in dealing with them: not to 
recount his own experience or exploits. 
We should gather from his own pages, there- 
fore, but a meagre idea of the great part 
played by this splendid fellow during his 
thirty-five years’ traffic with the Indians as 
coureur de bois, interpreter, captain, peace- 
maker, friend of all, and ambassador of 
Onontio to the western “nations.”” This 
defect is partly, at least, made good in the 
more narrative pages of La Potherie; with 
the result that English readers can now make 
acquaintance with yet another of those 
finely tempered personalities which give to 
the early history of French America its 
valiant and romantic character. They will 
at the same time get a remarkably full 
initiation into the subject-matters of anthro- 
pology, from myth and ritual to personal 
adornment in bead- and quill-work, or the 
simplest tools of life and death. Two 
Reports by United States officials, written 
about 1825, and the more valuable one 
hitherto unpublished, reinforce the picture 
of Indian character, and suggest the new 
conditions which had come upon it, mainly 
to its hurt. 


High Mountain Climbing in Peru and 
Bolivia, by Annie 8. Peck (Fisher Unwin), 
is a remarkable record of skill and endurance. 
The American author has done all that a 
man could do, if not more, and, being a 
highly educated woman, tells of her exploits 
in a style beyond that of the average ex- 

lorer. Mountain climbing, even in Switzer- 
and, is much more expensive than it used 
to be, and there was considerable difficulty 
in raising the necessary funds. A “ personal 
tribute ”’ is paid to those who helped in this 
way to supplement help from the press. 
Miss Peck conquered the Matterhorn in 
1895, and the peak of Orizaba in Mexico 
(18,660 ft.) in 1897. She resolved on the 
ascent of Mount Sorata (Illampu) in Bolivia 
in 1898, but applied in vain to private 
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philanthropy and commercial enterprise for 
resources. “‘What a chance was _ lost,” 
she remarks, “‘ for saying ‘ Soapine did it !’ ” 
In the end she started in 1904, without skilled 
assistance, and reached a height of 20,500 ft. 
on Sorata. In 1908, with two Swiss guides, 
her sixth attempt on Mount Huascaraén was 
successful. 

The accounts of the various climbs are a 
tribute to Miss Peck’s firmness, sagacity, 
and nerve. She had a number of strange 
experiences with her companions, and, 
being a mere woman, was sometimes forced 
against her judgment, which was amply 
justified in the event, to adopt unsatis- 
factory ways and expedients. That she 
herself got through with all her handicaps 
and difficulties seems a marvel. Her most 
serious accident was the fracture of several 
ribs by a bolting mule. The Swiss guides 
did not realize the warning she gave them 
of the great dangers of freezing, and one 
of them, who seized the opportunity of 
being first on the summit of Huascaran, had 
to submit to amputation in both hands and 
half of one foot. : 

The volume gives full details of elaborate 
equipment in the way of dress and scientific 
impedimenta, including. a “‘ sphygmomano- 
meter,” oxygen at high pressure, Japanese 
stoves, an Eskimo suit, and a head mask 
with a moustache painted on it. ‘‘ Mountain 
sickness’’ is, as usual, prominent, and it is 
clear that without an exceptionally sound 
constitution, as well as a good head, Miss 
Peck could not have done what she did. 


The “ people below ” provide a good deal 
of interesting comment, and there are some 
pleasant stories. The Indians are noted 
as still wearing the dress imposed on them 
centuries ago by their Spanish conquerors. A 
Peruvian bull-fight is a milder affair than 
those of modern Spain, less dangerous, 
in the author’s view, and less brutal than 
big college games of football in the United 

tates. 


_The illustrations are excellent ; the map 
gives an idea of the country in general, but 
is not sufficient in detail. The book is well 
written, though we think the least profitable 
of Miss Peck’s excursions is that into the 
“ vivid ” present tense. 





AFRICA. 


UNDER the title of Nigeria: its People 
and its Problems (Smith & Elder), Mr. E. D. 
Morel has published a reprint of the articles 
which he recently contributed to two leading 
English newspapers on the greatest and 
most interesting of our tropical African 
Protectorates. He had no need to assure 
us of his sincerity, for all in this country 
know his work. As might be expected, he 
pleads eloquently for the native. He says 
that “the native is the important person 
to be considered,’’ and he shows that the 
Nigerian is not merely an incidental factor, 
but the paramount factor. He argues 
powerfully against those who suggest that 
“ profits should be the exclusive appanage 
of the white race,” and replies to those who 
would “cheerfully impose their will by 
brutal violence.’”’ In another place he 
speaks against ‘“‘ those who argue that a 
native, who learned how to smelt tin before 
we knew there was tin in the country, should 
no longer be permitted to do so, now that 
we wish to smelt it ourselves’”’; and he 
sketches a pleasant picture of the good 
qualities of his native carrier: “....the 
reckless, cheery, loyal rascal, who seems to 
mefa mixture of the knight of the road and 
the poacher.’ Mr. Morel thinks that be- 
tween the two schools of thought in native 
affairs—the ‘“‘ damned nigger” school and 


the denationalizing school—there is room 
for a third, one which, taking note to-day 
that the West African is a landowner, 
desires that he shall continue to be one 
under British rule. Of the marvellous 
progress of Nigeria in recent times he tells 
us much: “Ten years ago....neither 
property nor life were safe. The peasant 
fled to the hills, or hurried at nightfall 
within the sheltering walls of the town. Now 
he is descending from the hills and abandon- 
ing the towns.” 

The early chapters of the book contain 
much pleasant gossip and many interesting 
notes on Mr. Morel’s own travels, and he 
reminds us that but for the statesmanship 
of Taubman-Goldie and others Nigeria 
would now be “the brightest jewel in 
the West African Empire of the French.” 
In another passage we read that “ Nigeria 
is....equal in size to the German Empire, 
Italy, and Holland, while its population. . 
can hardly amount to less than fifteen 
millions. ...nearly three times as numerous 
as the native population comprised in the 
South African Union.” He tells us of 
towns with populations of 150,000 and 
100,000, of which the very names are un- 
known in England. His excellent chapter 
on the Agriculturist may cause some who 
look on the African negro as an ignorant and 
a lazy creature to change their views. Mr. 
Morel has undoubtedly studied Nigeria 
with the greatest care, and when he writes 
of the necessity of amalgamating the two 
Protectorates, his words deserve careful 
consideration. He draws attention to the 
inadequate salaries paid to some of our 
officials, and states that, when he visited 
Kano Province, it was in charge of a Resi- 
dent drawing 4701. a year. This for a 
man responsible for a region as large as 
Scotland and Wales, with a population of 
2,571,000 ! 

The book has a useful Index, and is full of 
excellent photographs. We have checked 
many of Mr. Morel’s statistics, which are 
up to date, and have found them correct. 

is suggestions in ‘An Unauthorized 
Scheme of Amalgamation’ are so thoughtful 
that we could wish he were in the House 
of Commons to advocate his views. His 
intimate knowledge of African questions 
would be of service to the country. 


There will soon be no excuse for the 
British public to plead ignorance on the 
subject of Nigeria, for Major A. J. N. Tre- 
mearne’s The Tailed Headhunters of Nigeria 
(Seeley, Service & Co.) is the fourth volume 
dealing with our West African Protectorate 
which has appeared in the last three months, 
and two more are said to be on the way. 
On the whole, this must be pronounced a 
disappointing book, despite its sensational 
title. It suffers from the defect common 
in books of this class, whose authors ramble 
on with little or no sense of sequence, 
swamping matters of real interest in triviali 
ties, and producing in the end a sort of dis- 
jointed, glorified diary. Now nothing is 
more tedious than the hunt for pearls among 
the leaves of a diary—especially an African 
diary. A good third of the volume is 
irrelevant to the subject specified in the 
title, and could have been omitted with 
advantage. 

The Kagoro, the tribe Major Tremearne 
designates more particularly as “ Tailed 
Headhunters,” are a southern section of 
the congeries of peoples remaining outside 
the belt of Mohammedan conquest, and 
inhabiting a stretch of country, mostly 
hilly and difficult of access, between the 
extremities of the Zaria and Nassarawa 





provinces, and running up into the Bauchi 





Plateau proper. Of the Kagoro and their 
neighbours Major Tremearne, who was 
stationed among them for some time, has 
much to tell. They are, or were, it seems, 
addicted to head-hunting, and the women 
wear an ornament fastened round their 
waists and jutting over their loins at the 
root of the spine—some remnant of phallic 
worship, Major Tremearne supposes. 

The author records @ curious custom pre- 
vailing among a kindred tribe, the Moroa :— 


‘* With Moroa people, on the death of a chief, 
his son (or heir if he has no son) must provide 
a mare which is led around the assembled guests 
by a laughing woman, who is dressed up for the 
occasion. It is absolutely necessary that a mare 
should be obtained for the funeral—should 
the heir neglect to do so, the ghost of the deceased 
will never give him any peace—and she must 
be sold afterwards; if not, she will die. Why 
the woman should have to be laughing is past 
my comprehension, but that is what I was told, 
and so I suppose it must be correct, and after 
all it is quite a mistake to suppose that people 
must necessarily look glum on these occasions.”’ 


The chapters on courtship and marriage, 
divorce and childbirth, music and dancing, 
will repay perusal, although they do not 
teach us anything particularly new, and the 
author has the unfortunate habit of wander- 
ing off into discussions affecting these 
human peculiarities—from China to Peru. 

Here and there he lets fall words of wisdom 
in regard to general policy when he pleads 
for some notion of parallels in discussing the 
anthropological customs of primitive hu- 
manity, and when he registers the profound 
truth that ‘‘ a European will never get any- 
thing like as good or as willing service from 
@ native as one of his own natural rulers 
would ’—a powerful argument for ruling 
these people as far as possible indirectly. 
There are many photographs, some of them 
excellent, but others would more fittingly 
adorn the pages of an anthropological 
journal, and we cannot congratulate the 
author on his frontispiece. 


Mr. W. B. Corron’s unpretentious and use- 
ful book, published by Messrs. Rowland Ward 
and entitled Sport in the Eastern Sudan from 
Souakin to the Blue Nile, is a welcome addi- 
tion to the already voluminous library on 
the pursuit of game in Africa. The author 
wished to investigate the tributaries of the 
Nile in Abyssinia, and had enlisted the 
sympathy of the Foreign Office; but 
the Government at Adis Ababa did not, 
apparently, consent to his oo not 
tam we because that part of the country, 
which is the borderland between Abyssinia 
and the Sudan, is inhabited by a wild race 
with scant respect either for orders from 
head-quarters or for the life of a stranger 
within their gates. So, to use his own words, 


“having learned that the Abyssinian part of 
my scheme was unworkable, I made up my mind 
to begin business by shooting ibex in the hills 
beyond Souakin, then to travel through the 
eastern skirts of the Nubian desert to la, 
afterwards to shoot along the valleys of the 
Atbara and Settit, then to cross the watershed 
and shoot over the valleys of the Rahad and 
Dinder, and finally to reach the Blue Nile, and 
travel home by rail and steamer vid Khartoum 
to London.” 


Mr. Cotton commends the country as 
healthy, and says he never felt better than 
when his trip was over, though from his 
diary it would seem that he suffered con- 
stantly from headache. His Indian experi- 
ence in camp life doubtless helped him 
greatly in general management, and he 
took with him two Indian servants, who 
added considerably to his comfort. 

The book may be divided into two parts. 


The first, gives details of the cam ulpage, 
the battery, the wild animals of the Masters 
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Sudan, and plans for shooting felines at 
night from a place of safety with an un- 
fortunate animal tied up as a bait, and the 
assistance of an electric lamp. The second 
part is simply the author’s journal, little 
altered, we imagine, from the original, and 
therefore more valuable, though revision 
would have improved the diction. At the 
end of the book there are tables of stores, 
weights and measurements of game, and the 
varieties of game with their Arabic equi- 
valents, but without the scientific names—a 
regrettable omission. There are also a small 
Arabic vocabulary, an index, and a sufficient 
map, but there are no illustrations. 


THE SOUTH SEAS. 


Dr. Max Herz, the author of New Zealand : 
the Country and the People (Werner Laurie), 
undertook an expedition of discovery in 
New Zealand, and left it convinced of the 
country’s vast resources and _ beautiful 
scenery. The book was originally written 
in German, and was translated, at least in 
the rough, by the author. It is divided into 
parts, which comprise an account of the 
country physiographically, a history of the 
Dominion from its early days in succinct 
narration, a disquisition on it politically 
and socially, an appreciation of the scenery 
in the form of an itinerary. and a study of 
New Zealanders themselves. Dr. Herz is 
no blind admirer of the people and _ their 
ways. On the contrary, he is at times a 
caustic critic. He gives a shrewd analysis of 
the Prohibition and No-Licence movement, 
and comes to the conclusion that the former 
will never be carried, on account of the blow 
it would deal at tourist tre‘ic and immigra- 
tion among other things. The recent elec- 
tions in the Dominion, which resulted in 
the defeat of the Government, lend force 
to this opinion. Dr. Herz notes the failure 
of the Compulsory Arbitration Act, from 
which enthusiasts had hoped so much. 
Its critics in this country have always 
contended that the Act would be successful 
only so long as good times lasted, and that 
with the fall of wages in periods of distress 
it would be impracticable to apply penal 
clauses to labour in the mass. 

Only when the author comes to the 
“bush” is he wholehearted in his praise. 
His verdict on the forest of Westland no 
one acquainted with the luxuriant vegetation 
from the Otira Gorge downwards will at- 
tempt to deny. His enthusiasm naturally 
extends to the sounds and the southern 
lakes, as well as to the Alpine ranges of the 
South Island. In this region, owing to the 
early explorations of Sir Julius von Haast 
(misspelt “van” throughout by the 
printers), many of the peaks bear yawn 
names, which tickles Dr. Herz’s national 
vanity. 


My Adventures among South Sea Cannibalst 
By Douglas Rannie. (Seeley, Service & Co.) 
—After having digested the account of the 
massacre on board the Young Dick, with 
sundry bloodthirsty descriptions of a similar 
character, we were sufficiently schooled for the 
nightmare that subsequently occurred. But 
on @ second perusal we are inclined to revisean 
estimate based my the momentary realism 
of nightmare. For the merit of this book 
is that its author has steered clear of sensa- 
tion, and kept sturdily to fact and narration. 
He recognizes, that cannibalism, as experts 
readily acknowledge, by no means be- 
tokens wholesale degeneracy among the 
natives who practise it or inherit its tradition. 


He sailed for the Western Pacific as 
Government Agent to recruit labour for the 





Queensland plantations. He relates his ex- 
periences with a minute fidelity to events 
which leaves the reader agreeably impressed 
with his lucidity and quick powers of observa- 
tion. Indeed, a close scrutiny of the book 
makes one regret that civilization has failed, 
for all its triumphs, to attain to the qualities 
of simplicity, geniality, and communistic 
generosity which many of the tribes in 
the Solomon Islands possess. When their 
cannibal instincts slumber, the majority 
pass their lives in a prosperous round of 
content, equality, and good-fellowship, 
which industrial Europe and America might 
wellenvy. In many communities the status 
of women is co-equal with that of men, and 
existence, except for occasional cannibal 
forays, idyllic. Apart from periodic outbursts 
of fine writing, the author’s style is remark- 
able for its taste and lack of attitudinizing. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. JosEPH ConraAD, in calling his latest 
book Some Reminiscences (Eveleigh Nash), 

repares us for that selective talent which 
is a marked feature of his distinction, and 
the absence of those personalities bordering 
on indiscretion which make for popularity. 
His reminiscences go only as far as his life 
at sea, and the publication of ‘ Almayer’s 
Folly,’ the manuscript of which wandered 
with him hither and thither for five years. 
He aims at showing the man behind the 
books, and his self-portraiture is at once 
characteristic and unforgettable, a thing of 
significant glimpses and sayings, wilfully 
discursive—indeed, reminding us of Sterne 
in its indifference to the claims of mere 
narrative and the subtlety of its touches. 
He never wrote a line till he was thirty-six, 
and now, after fifteen years of authorship, 
he first allows himself some comments on 
literary criticism. With him the strain 
of creative effort is so great that the intru- 
sion of the well-meaning Philistine is agoniz- 
ing. He does not think that his previous 
state of existence was a good equipment 
for a literary life and the reception of 
criticism. Perhaps not; but would any 
other have been better ? So finely sensitive 
a temperament must, one thinks, suffer from 
the crudity of average life, whatever its 
environment or business. But it has its 
exceptional pleasures as well as penalties, and 
the world has Mr. Conrad’s books, and is 
profoundly glad that he went to that dinner 
with Almayer, without which there would 
have been no line in print of his. We hear 
nothing of the dinner, but Almayer lives for 
us, drawn in a word or two, and there are 
admirable sketches of the author’s mother 
and relations, in particular his great-uncle, 
@ taciturn old soldier who, in the retreat 
from Moscow, ate a Lithuanian village dog. 
In the portrayal of this stubborn man Mr. 
Conrad gives us at once character and 
narrative. 

Since the age of five he has been a 
great reader, and his introduction to English 
literature was the reading of his father’s 
translation of ‘The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona.’ He adores ‘Bleak House,’ and 
read Victor Hugo in youth. His “ charac- 
ters’’ from various ships all contain the 
words “strictly sober,” which are adduced 
to prove the general sobriety of his judgment 
in mundane affairs. That will hardly do. 
Philosophers, for instance, who live in a 
Jaeger world and forswear strong drink, 
may be suspected of more sustained madness 
than the occasionally inspired toper. There 


can, however, be no question about the 
dignity and sincerity of Mr. Conrad’s view 
The descent from laughter and 


of letters. 








tears is easy, as he says, to snivelling and 
giggles, but he will never reach that popular 
Avernus, while he may, we hope, entirely 
disregard that accusation of sécheresse du 
ceur which has been made by the undiscern- 
ing. His poignant and distinguished work 
in the language ‘of his secret choice” 
need fear no criticism, and has long earned 
the regard of the minds best worth attention. 


Dr. Estiin CARPENTER describes A Peasant 
Sage of Japan (Longmans) as ‘a unique 
record in the annals of Oriental Philan- 
thropy.” In his Introduction he says :— 

“Coming with its message of sincerity and 

goodwill from a culture wholly different from our 
own, it bears impressive witness to the funda- 
mental identity between the noblest aims of 
human service in the greatest of the religions of 
the East and West.” 
It would, however, be difficult to name a 
Western religion which inculcated the giving 
away of ‘all unnecessary possessions, 
material or other, in the service of Heaven 
and mankind.” Many will dismiss the 
work as merely a collection of copy-book 
maxims, and for that impression we think 
the intentionally archaic form of the trans- 
lation is to blame. It is a relief to find such 
@ modern phrase as “ This is no time for 
red tape’ put into the mouth of Sontoku 
Ninomiya, the Japanese sage and reformer 
who is the subject of the work. 


It is something of a shock to find one 
who insisted so much upon the spirit in 
which an action was performed, rather 
than the letter of its performance, setting 
his wife to keep a man, who had been work- 
ing against his schemes for benefiting his 
fellows, in a state of drunkenness for days 
in succession. In this Sontoku seems to 
have stooped to a casuistry only too familiar 
among altruists—the doing of a little wrong 
in order that a great reform may not be 
delayed. We gladly absolve the subject 
of this biography from any attempt to 
justify himself by a belief in woman’s moral 
or other inferiority. Sontoku Ninomiya 
seems to have been advanced, for we learn 
that ‘‘all men he forbade to read the book 
called Woman’s Great Learning, which 
deals with the duties of wives to their 
husbands.” 


A History of Labour Representation, by 
A. W. Humphrey (Constable), is, of neces- 
sity, full of details and of nines, and the 
latter, we note, are not illuminated by any 
vivifying touches of character. Interesting, 
however, it remains, as an evidently honest, 
but not unbiased attempt to record the 
most important political development of 
our day and gountry. . Whether the history 
will be perfectly comprehensible to readers 
quite outside the range of that movement 
seems doubtful—the more so on account of 
the inherent ambiguity.of the term “‘ Labour 
representation.” In one view ‘‘ Labour re- 
presentation ”’ means the return to Parliament 
of working-men, irrespective of their political 
creed or of their party ties. This view— 
honestly supported by some pacific trade- 
unionists, and warmly urged by party 
Liberals—was, some twenty years ago, a 
great cause of confused thinking, andfa 
serious hindrance to political organization ; 
while the contrary view, namely, that 
“* Labour representation ’’ meant the return 
to Parliament of members pledged to a 
certain political creed, and free to maintain 
it against Liberals and Conservatives alike. 
was upheld consistently by the clearest 
thinkers then active in Labour affairs. 
Thus arose the first Independent Labour 
Party, so called, of which that singularly 
able and undaunted man, Mr. H. H. 
Champion, was probably the real founder, 
while Mr. Keir Frardie was the most con- 
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spicuous figure. Their doings were a great 
help to the cause of Labour, and pro- 
portionately unpopular with party poli- 
ticians and with trade-unionists who called 
themselves Labour candidates while standing 
as Liberals. For several years these two 
men were abused, denounced, and calum- 
niated as very few men in our time have 
been; indeed, the cloud of suspicion then 
aroused continues, in the eyes of many 
people worth regard, to envelope Mr. Hardie, 
who is, to the present reviewer, the most 
sternly logical and intellectually consistent 
figure in British politics to-day. Of course, 
the serpent of Champion and Hardie 
has long since devoured the competing 
serpents of those milder prophets, their 
rivals; and Mr. Humphrey (whom we 
may perhaps conjecture to be still rather 
young) believes that the existing Labour 
Party has already reached its political 
maturity, and is, in its turn, on the eve of 
being taken in the flank by a new Socialist 
party. Political parties, however, are plants 
of no rapid growth; and to older heads 
it appears probable that Mr. Victor Grayson 
was the sort of swallow that does not 
make a summer. The clog that really 
delayed the formation of a Socialist political 
party (as the Liberal-Labour theory delayed 
that of a genuine Labour Party) was the 
non-constructive character of the Social 
Democratic Federation—-a body whose 
speakers were apt in one breath to declare 
that “‘the workers must seize the instru- 
ments of production,’ and in the next to 
denounce as “‘a mere palliative’? any 
practicable step that might possibly lead 
in that direction. 

That a Socialist political movement is 
nearly due is fairly evident. That it will 
require at least ten years to become powerful, 
and that the Labour Party is likely in the 
meantime to wax a good deal before it begins 
to wane, are forecasts sanctioned by the 
precedents of experience. 


Lafeadio Hearn. By Nina H. Kennard. 
(Eveleigh Nash. Without being a profound 
study of Hearn’s character, this book pre- 
sents him with a good deal of detachment 
and spontaneous understanding. The writ- 
ing is often slack, and the sentiments 
fall sometimes into confusion; but the 
narrative has, on the whole, an easy style, 
like that of the better kind of descriptive 
journalism. Miss Kennard’s main contribu- 
tion to the subject consists of a series of 
passages which she has been allowed to 
select from letters written by Hearn to his 
Mrs. Atkinson,) with whom, 
through correspondence, he became quite 
intimate, although he never saw her. These 
letters, while they last, are full of tenderness 
and consideration, of natural human curio- 
sity about relatives and ancestry, of plans 
for a possible meeting and hopes of conversa- 
tion face to face; but, like those written to 
Prof. Chamberlain, they were broken off 
under no ascertainable provocation, and 
Mrs. Atkinson was left to find out from 
a third party, months afterwards, that her 
half-brother was still alive. After his 
death she visited Japan and saw Hearn’s 
widow and children in Tokio: Miss Kennard 
describes the impressions she received, and 
they enable us to picture Hearn’s domestic life 
in some ways very charmingly. Several of 
the illustrations to the volume are also of 
interest. Kazuo, the elder of MHearn’s 
boys, appears three times, and notably at 
the age of seven, when he is really a delicious 
imp, with Eastern eyes in an un-Eastern 
head. We see also Kazuo’s mother and the 
picturesque figure of his nurse, not to men- 
tion the gallant Major Charles Bush Hearn, 
Lafcadio’s father. The three likenesses of 





members of the Atkinson family seem rather | 
less in place. 


THE LATE O. Henry’s American stories 
are of that type of work which creates an 
uncomfortable disturbance in the atmosphere 
of contemporary letters. He made im- 
petuous onset upon the established forms 
and conventions, and by the sheer dash and 
tumultuous recklessness of his sortie levelled 
those prim barricades and set his flag in the 
centre of the citadel. In Cabbages and Kings 
(Eveleigh Nash) we are furnished some 
insight into the workings of those sorceries 
which captured the people of his generation 
and held them spellbound. In form, it is 
@ continuous narrative of the events and 
the personages who reacted upon them, 
who lived their little hour in the imaginary 
South American state of Anchuria and its 
capital Coralio. In spirit, however, the 
setting is purely a convenient background 
for stringing together a series of crisp and 
pointed stories, intrinsically self-sufficing. 
The style is oddly mated with the impres- 
sion of the stories as a whole. It observes 
no laws, and treads in no prescribed path. 
It is of an accidental, haphazard quality 
which solves the dilemma of achieving 
what it set out to do with a gay insouciance 
as delightful as it is indefinable. The core 
of the matter is that the solution is effected. 
The author’s method is studiously objective. 
with the fault of occasionally gaining its end 
by too patent an ingenuity. He excels in 
swift transitions, radiant audacities of phrase 
and thought, which sweep us abruptly and 
almost unwillingly into communion with 
his feeling. He is but seldom the nebulous 
visionary, loving to fill his canvas with 
broad, sharp, and even angular strokes. 
He never oscillates, either failing lamentably 
or reaching his goal with the inevitability 
of true art. His province is that ‘no 
man’s land,” or rather every man’s land, 
which lies between tragedy and comedy, 
and on the borderland of both. Here he is 
an adventurer in the best sense, not the 
excursionist who snatches a fugitive joy 
from what he sees, but the discoverer of 
the eternal newness which underlies the 
common, fundamental realities of life. So 
his work attains to the generic, not by 
generalizing, but by perceiving the universal 
and the significant in the normal processes 
of mankind. This high praise is but the 
proper meed of appreciation for a writer 
well known in America, but in Europe still 
to a large extent unfamiliar. 


Ir was a somewhat bold enterprise to 
attempt another translation of the * Heims- 
kringla’ after William Morris, though 
justified in the case of The Sagas of 
Olaf Tryggvason and of Harald the Tyrant 
(Harald Haardraade) by the attractive form 
in which Messrs. Williams & Norgate put 
the translation before the public, and by the 
limited circulation of ‘“‘The Saga Library ”’ 
in which the former appeared. Miss Hearne 
has translated Prof. Storm’s Norse version 
of the ‘ Heimskringla’ instead of the Icelandic, 
and is thus at the disadvantage of losing 
some of the sharpness of outline of the 
original saga; while the “ kennings”’ are 
almost entirely smoothed away. Among 
the tales of the ‘ Heimskringla’ the sagas of 
Olaf Tryggvison (we prefer the old spelling) 
and of Harold Hardrada are in many ways 
the most characteristic, as they certainly 
are the most romantic. Olaf’s adventures 
begin almost at his birth, and his career 
leads him through all the successes open to 
@ wandering swordsman in Russia under 
Vladimir the Great at Novgorod, or to a 
Viking on the shores of Britain or Ireland. 
The last scene of all, the sea-fight at Svoldr, 





with the episode of Eric Thambarskelvir’s 
bow — “‘What brake there so loudly ?” 
“Norway in thy hands, O King !”—fitly 
winds up Olaf’s career. Harold Hardrada 
had an even more adventurous life—passing 
from the service of Duke Yaroslaf into that 
of the Greek Emperor, helping in the blinding 
of Manuel, fighting on almost every shore 
of the Mediterranean from Sicily to Egypt 
and Syria, and carrying off the Empress’s 
niece. His story ends in England at the 
Battle of Stamford Bridge, in the great fight 
between Tosti and his brother Harold 
Godwinson, and no one can read it without 
a stirring of the blood. 

Miss Hearne’s translation is very good, 
though sometimes she darkens counsel by 
using words that are not English, e.g., rift- 
worm (for ring-worm). The Olaf Saga is 
illustrated by reproductions of pen drawings 
(some of tuem excellent) by Erek Weren- 
skiold, Christian Krohg, and other Norse 
artists. The book is extremely well printed 
(though ‘“‘ ye” is occasionally introduced 
for ‘“‘the’’) by the Chiswick Press, and is 
issued in a very attractive form. 


The Library for January (Moring) opens 
with a paper on ‘The Early English Text 
Society and Dr. Furnivall,’ by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, in which a notice is given, 
largely from personal knowledge, of the 
early history of the ‘Oxford Dictionary,’ 
the Early English Text Society, and their 
connexion with the Philological Society. 
Miss Bartlett gives an account of ‘ The 
Mirror for Magistrates,’ and Mr. W. E. A. 
Axon reproduces a ‘ Seventeenth - Century 
Lament’ on ‘too many _ books,’ by 
Martin Despois, and, in a _ note, an 
epigram of the same writer on Dr. Gilbert 
Primrose, a collateral ancestor of Lord 
Rosebery, whose recent paradoxical speech 
inspired Mr. Axon’s paper. Mr. T. W. Huck 
gives an account of the scheme adopted for 
drawing up a Bibliography of London, and 
now in progress of execution by a small 
committee of workers, of which Miss Hadley 
is the secretary. Mr. Gray solves the 
point he raised in the July number of 
The Library as to Bishop Fisher’s sermons 
against Luther. Mr. Hessels contimues 
his examination of the so-called Gutten- 
berg Documents. Miss Lee’s article on 
‘Recent Foreign Literature,’ and a paper 
by Mr. R. L. Steele on the ‘ Oxford 
University Press and the Stationers’ 
Company,’ conclude the number. 











MISSING MSS. OF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT. 

The University, Birmingham. 

Witt you allow me to appeal, on 

behalf of my friend Prof. Mangold of 

Berlin, to readers of The Atheneum for 


information as to the whereabouts of some 
of the missing MSS. of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia ? It seems that after the edition 
of his works in 1788-9 had been printed, 
the MSS. were disposed of by his publishers, 
Voss & Decker, partly by gift and partly by 
sale. Prof. Hans Droysen, in his work 
entitled ‘ Friedrichs des Grossen literarischer 
Nachlass ’ (published by Weidmann, Berlin, 
1911, price 1s.), has traced a number of 
these MSS., and has also shown that negotia- 
tions for the sale of some of them were 
conducted in London in 1792 with a second- 
hand dealer of the name of Heidinger. No 
trace of this firm, however, remains at the 

resent day, and inquiries instituted by 
Prof. Mangold at the Record Office and the 
British Museum have been only partially 
successful; yet everything seems to pomt 
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to the probability that some of the missing 
MSS. are somewhere in England. The 
statement made by Mr. Hamilton in his 
* Memorials of Frederick the Great’ (London, 
1880, vol. i. p. 270), that he had seen an 
autograph of the king’s ‘ Piéces diverses ’ 
in the private library of the Emperor Wil- 
liam I., is declared by Prof. Mangold to rest 
on some misunderstanding, and it is sug- 
gested that he may have seen this MS. some- 
where in England. 

Two centuries have now passed since 
Frederick the Great was born; yet we 
possess no satisfactory critical edition of 
his works, excepting his correspondence. 
A service to the cause of historical inquiry 
would be rendered by any one who could 
send me information which might lead to 
the discovery and collation of these im- 
portant documents. 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 








‘HELLENISTIC ATHENS.’ 
Harvard University. 


THE review of my book on ‘ Hellenistic 
Athens’ which appeared in a recent issue 
of The Atheneum (1911, ii. p. 618) contains 
so many serious misrepresentations of fact 
that you will, I think, acknowledge my 
right to protest. ‘The subject,” it is 
claimed, 

“requires the skill and enthusiasm of a Droysen, 
and, strange to say, his great history of Hellenism, 
which covers the e up to 221 B.c., is never 
even mentioned by f. Ferguson.” 

This statement is inaccurate. Droysen’s 
work is cited by me in four of the five 
chapters of my historical essay which deal 
with his field (pp. 18, 125, 138, 178, 202, 
234), and his name appears with an ap- 
preciative comment in its proper place in 
my general bibliography (p. 469). 

“For its latter portion,” continues my 

critic, 
“there is the very learned and careful ‘ History 
of Greece under the Romans’ by Hertzberg, a 
book which seems unknown to this specialist in 
the subject. Here again a capital source of 
information is ignored.” 


By no means. It is neither unknown nor 
ignored. I have placed Hertzberg’s name 
with that of Droysen in my bibliographical 
appendix (p. 469), and I have also cited 
him in the text where a suitable occasion 
arose (pp. 379, 427, 447). 


“There is another book which Prof. Ferguson 

mentions but once, and then to disagree with it— 

Mahaffy’s ‘Greek Life and Thought’ during 
this very period.” 


This, again, is inaccurate. Dr. Mahaffy’s 
book is cited more than once (pp. 90, 178), 
and not always to disagree with it. Nor 
have I any apology to offer for this generous 
treatment of his popular work, though 
Prof. Beloch, who thinks it has some merit 
(iii. 2, p. 17), does not cite it at all in the 
volume of his ‘Greek History’ (iii. 1) 
which tells the story of the Hellenistic 
epoch. 

My book, as I state in a brief Preface, 
** aims to fill a conspicuous gap in historical 
literature,” namely, the lack of “a con- 
nected history of Athens during the Hel- 
lenistic period.’’ Your reviewer misquotes 
my text in making his argument against 
me. His argument, moreover, is not simply 
that my field is covered substantially by the 
old familiar histories of Hellenism in general 
—which is a sheer absurdity, and unworthy 
of The Atheneum—but also that I am un- 
acquainted with these works, which I have 
ehown to be false. I have, in fact, acknow- 
ledged my indebtedness to them on p. x of 
my Preface. 





I admit that I have gone to school to 
Edward Meyer, the ablest historian of Greece 
since George Grote, according to the writer 
on Greek history in the new ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’; but your reviewer is unlucky 
in his choice of an instance by which to 
prove my alleged dependence upon the 
Berlin master. ‘‘ Thus,’ he argues, 

“our author alludes to a new fragment as if it 
were without doubt from Theopompus, because 
this improbable thesis is maintained by Prof. 
Meyer in his edition of the fragment.” 

I do nothing of the kind. In my only allu- 
sion to the fragment in question I have 
queried its attribution to Theopompus 
(p. 327). 

There is no need to multiply instances of 
your reviewer's inability to see what lies 
in clear type on the page in front of him. 
I should like simply to add, Mr. Editor, 
that a judgment based upon defective obser- 
vation is worthless. If it were harmless, I 
should not have written this letter to you. 

Wii1t1aM Scotr FERGUSON. 


*.* The reviewer acknowledges his error 
in missing the foot-note references to 
Droysen and to Hertzberg in a volume (as he 
said ) “‘ bristling with learned references.” But 
he still maintains that the author made very 
secant use of these two older books, one of 
which is officially on part of his subject, and 
the other far more than an incidental treat- 
ment of Athens. In the face of these two 
elaborate books, the only real gap is from 
221 to 146 B.c. But the reviewer never 
said that the older books put the new one 
out of court. Here are his words :— 


‘“* There have been scores of monographs since 
published on special points; many inscriptions 
have been found illustrating obscure matters, 
so that, even after these pioneer works, there was 
ample material for Mr. Ferguson to arrange and 
discuss. In the latter task he has shown himself 
highly competent,” &c. 

Regarding the book of Prof. Mahaffy in 
question, the reviewer has again to confess 
that he overlooked one reference to it in 
a foot-note. Prof. Ferguson need not have 
justified himself by the silence of Beloch, 
any more than he need condemn himself on 
account of the frequent mention of the book 
by Holm. 

‘The fragment of the new Theopompus(?)’’ 
is not a very clear phrase, which, it appears, 
our reviewer misunderstood. We now know 
that he meant the new fragment of Theo- 


apes 

e cannot agree that our learned reviewer’s 
general estimate of Prof. Ferguson’s work as 
an “able and learned book” “is worthless.” 
We regret that Mr. Ferguson has been able 
to prove some “defective observation,’ 
though we are glad he appreciates our 
position in the world of letters. 








‘A GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE.’ 


Beech Lawn, Park Town, Oxford. 


May I be permitted to reply very briefly 
to the criticisms contained in the very appre- 
ciative notice of my work which you have 
been so kind as to publish in your issue of 
January 13th ? 

Firstly, fault is found with my statement 
that there are nine cases in Persian. I 
venture to think that the view is borne out 
both by the affinities and evolutional history 
of Persian, and by the phenomena of the 
language in both its classical and modern 


form. The objection urged by the critic 


that “the so-called cases are in reality in- 
stances of the government of the unin- 
flected noun by prepositions ” would equally 
apply to whatever number of ‘ cases” 





might be stated to occur. A reference to 
§ 24 will show that the absence of declension 
by inflection in Persian is clearly stated. 
May I also say that domi of the Latin is 
really an adverb, and not comparable in an 
way with the Persian dar khdna, the equi- 
valent of which in Latin is the rarer use 
in domo? A similar adverbial usage occurs 
in colloquial Persian, as when one says Aga 
khana ast (‘the master is at home’’), omit- 
ting the preposition of the locative case. 

Secondly, your reviewer objects to my 
presentment of the functions of the particle 
mar. I was led to make a careful study of 
this particle by my dissatisfaction with the 
ordinary explanations of its function. The 
examples given in § 3la of my Grammar are 
necessarily limited, but I have numerous 
notes of the occurrence of this particle, and 
in every instance I am convinced that the 
author employed it as a particle of emphasis. 
I should be glad to have a reference to 
passages in which it can be shown that 
Firdausi only employed this particle for the 
purpose of eking out his metre. 

Finally, I hope that the wording of the 
Remark on p. 48 as to the use of banda by a 
“speaker”? to indicate himself, in prefer- 
ence to using the pronoun of the first person, 
is sufficiently clear. I can hardly think that 
any person who reads the Remark in ques- 
tion could imagine that it is intended to 
apply to the “ classical Persian literature.” 

@ knowledge of Persian is to be of any 
value to others than those who are content to 
read Firdausi and Sa‘di, to the exclusion of 
the idiom of the language of the present day, 
@ grammar of the language must deal with 
such idiomatic usages as that to which your 
reviewer takes exception. 

GEORGE RANKING. 


*,* We cannot admit that the history 
and affinities of the Persian language justify 
the addition of four cases to the five which 
are commonly recognized. Of course, any 
one is at liberty to say that dar khana is a 
locative case. Our point was that such a 
description is unnecessary, and therefore 
to be deprecated. We could supply,Col. 
Ranking with numerous instances in which 
Firdausi uses the particle mar without 
intending to lay special emphasis on the 
following word. £.g., he says, “That man 
of pure religion had a son,” and immediately 
afterwards, ‘‘The ambitious youth had 
the name of Zahhak” (Pizzi, ‘Antologia 
Firdusiana,’ p. 65, ll. 15 and 17). Although 
mar is employed in the former instance and 
not in the latter, we fail to detect the 
emphatic force which Col. Ranking would 
ascribe to it invariably. He is mistaken in 
supposing that we objected to his dealing 
with the idiomatic use of banda. We 
criticized his statement on the ground that 
it was not limited in any way, whence the 
reader would naturally conclude that it 
applies to Persian literature as a whole. 








BOOK SALE. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY’s first sale of the new year, 
which took place on Tuesday, January 23rd, 
and the two succeeding days, included the follow- 
ing interesting books: Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Wit Without Money, 1639; Fletcher and Shake- 
speare, The Two Noble Kinsmen, 1634; and four 
others, 317. Military Costume of Europe, 2 vols., 
1822, 161. 10s. A Collection of Playbills from 
the Library of John Genest, 26 vols., 1785-1832, 
161. 10s. ; a similar collection, 25 vols., 1776-1831, 
237. Gould, Birds of Great Britain, 5 vols., 1873, 
491. Thevet, The New Found Worlde, or An- 
tarctike, 1568, 151. Ackermann, Microcosm of 
London, 3 vols., 1808-9, 161. Spenser, - The 
Faerie Queene, both parts, 1596; Colin Clout’s 
Come Home Again, 1595; Foure Hymns, 1596; 
and Daphnaida, 1596, 65/. The total of the sale 
was 1,3031. 8s. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 


Cameron (Prof. J. K.), The Church in Arran from 


the Earliest Period to the Present Day, 3/ net. 

The Arran of this book is the island at the 
mouth of the Clyde, and should not be confused 
with the Arran or Aran islands off Galway, 
described by Synge. The author spent sixteen 
years as a Free Church minister on the island, 
and describes the origins of the inhabitants, the 
effects upon them of the various post-Reforma- 
tion religious movements of Scotland, and the 
prospects of the Free Church. 


Church Quarterly Review. 


This periodical deals very largely with the 
pressing problems of the present day, par- 
ticularly, in three several articles, with Church 
organization and establishment. Two papers 
are devoted to education, one to missions, and 
three are biographical, or concern the inner life 
of the Church. 


Driver (S. R.) and Kirkpatrick (A. F.), The Higher 


Criticism : Four Papers, 1/ net. 

New edition. The first, third, and fourth 
of the papers were reprinted six years ago by 
Dr. Driver in the hope that they might help 
to remove some misconceptions concerning 
the “‘ Higher Criticism.” 


Hitchcock (F. R. Montgomery), The Atonement 


and Modern Thought: being the Donnellan 
Lectures preached before the University of 
Dublin, 7/6 net. 

Such a doctrine as the Atonement might be 
conceived as covering in modern thought the 
whole rationale of punishment, and large areas 
of our administrative, social, and even political 
systems. But the author confines himself to 
familiar and unduly conventionalized interpreta- 
tion of his subject. 


Inge (Dean William Ralph), The Church and the 


Age, 2/ net. 

Discourses which acquired such notoriety 
at the time of their deliverance that they 
require no further explanation. The author, 
in his Preface, gently deprecates the hubbub 
he created by solemnly intimating that they 
were reserved only for a “very quiet little 
society of London ladies,” and reiterates his 
attack on democracy. 


Journal of Theological Studies. 


This number includes a very suggestive and 
scholarly article on the value of mysticism by 
the Rev. O. C. Quick ; and several interesting 
pages on the late Bishop Wordsworth’s work 
on the Vulgate by his fellow-labourer the Rev. 
H. J. White. Dr. Selwyn contributes a paper 
on the ‘ Feast of Tabernacles in relation to 
Christian Baptism and the Odes of Solomon’ ; 
and the ‘ Odes of Solomon’ are again discussed 
by the Rey. R. H. Conolly, O.S.B. Dr. Chase 
writes on prijs yevouevos in Acts i. 18; and 
Dr. Armitage Robinson has an article on 
‘ Origen’s Comments on the Apocalypse.’ 


Shipley (Mary E.), An English Church History 


for Children, A.D. 1500-1911, 2/6 net. 

This is written avowedly from the Church 
of England point of view, and gives no indica- 
tion of the detached historic attitude. Many 
of the important aspects of the Puritan revolu- 
tion are scamped, and the movement receives 
but scant justice. In short, this book would 
be more valuable did it not display such 
evident bias. The bibliography is meagre. 
‘There is a preface by J. P. Whitney. 


Taw. 


Barlee (William), ‘‘ A Concordance of all Written 


Lawes concerning Lords of Mannors, theire 
Free Tenantes, and Copieholders.” 


The author addressed this MS. treatise 
to the High Sheriff of Essex in 1578, intending 
later, as the treatise discloses, to produce a 
comprehensive work on manorial law. It 
quaintly transgresses the stiff limits of the 
title, plunging into Scriptural reference, Latin 
quotation, and pious homilies for the purpose 
of reinforcing the technical legalities of the 
case. Verbiage and _ irrelevancies abound, 
together with minutie referring to the argument. 
Yet Barlee was only drawing up a rough draft 
of a projected work, which was to run into far 
larger dimensions. Mr. A. L. Hardy adds an 
interesting biographical preface concerning him. 
It is Vol. VI. of the Manorial Society’s Publica- 
tions. 





Fine Art and Archeology. 


British Numismatic Journal and Proceedings 


of the British Numismatic Society, 1910, First 
Series, Vol. VII. 


A substantial and admirably illustrated 
volume which has a wide scope, including 
numismatics in the reigns of several English 
kings; ‘Shakspere’s Portraiture: Painted, 
Graven, and Medallic,) a somewhat verbose 
contribution which might have been reduced ; 
notes on finds in Derbyshire and Yorkshire ; 
and an article on ‘Wampum: the Native 
Substitute for Currency in North America.’ 
The Society is in a vigorous condition, and 
producing work of value to the historian as 
well as the numismatist. 


Groot (C. Hofstede de) and others, A Catalogue 


Raisonné of the Works of the Most Eminent 
Dutch Painters of the Seventeenth Century, 
based on the Work of John Smith, translated 
and edited by Edward G. Hawke, Vol. IV., 25/ 
net. 

This volume is conducted on the same 
principle as the three preceding ones. It 
enumerates the necessary descriptions and 
particulars of the works of Ruisdael, Hobbema, 
Van de Velde, and Potter, with their pupils 
and imitators. There are a useful comparative 
table and two valuable indexes of public and 
private collections and owners, and of painters 
and engravers. Two more volumes are in 
preparation, and a supplement will be pub- 
lished at the end of the series, embodying the 
most noteworthy corrections and revisions. 


Lewis (G. Griffin), The Practical Book of Oriental 


Rugs, 21/ net. 

A book crowded with information upon an 
engaging subject. The varieties of rug have 
been carefully classified, and their prominent 
characteristics, details of weaving and design, 
and identification are subjected to systematized 
investigation. There is also information con- 
cerning the price, cleaning, and preserving of 
rugs. The text, cuts, plates, photographs, and 
illustrations are very attractive. 


Newberry (Percy E.) and Garstang (John), A 


Short History of Ancient Egypt, 3/6 net. 

We are glad to see a third edition of an 
excellent book, which we noticed at length on 
August 13th, 1904. 


Porter (Arthur Kingsley), The Construction of 


Lombard and Gothic Vaults, 8/6 net. 


A close and erudite investigation into the 
development of rib-vaults, recognized by 
archeologists as the cardinal manifestation of 
Gothic architecture. They were invented 
primarily in Lombardy as an economic device. 
The author traces the Lombard methods of 
construction from the French, of which there 
are manifold examples, deciding that his 
subject could be best treated by sacrificing the 
principle of continuous historic sequence. He 
also examines Roman and Byzantine vault 
construction, in so far as it is the precedent 
of the medieval. There are a large number 
of beautiful illustrations. 


Rothery (Guy Cadogan), Chimneypieces and Ingle 


Nooks: their Design and Ornamentation, 
6/ net. 


For notice see p. 135. 


bat an (Sydney Ernest), Engravings in Mezzotint, 


Small reproductions in colour of Mr. S. E. 
Wilson’s mezzotint engravings of Old Masters, 
with notes as the originals, various 
engravings, prices, &c. The most success- 
ful of these mezzotints are the three ‘ Lady 
Hamiltons, two by Romney and one by 
Reynolds; Greuze’s ‘Nina’; Lawrence's 
‘Lady Peel’; and Gainsborough’s ‘ Miss 
Hallett’ and ‘Mrs. Sheridan.’ Mr. Wilson 
has had many lean and barren years, but of late 
has come into his own on a wave of popular 
appreciation. ‘Mr. W. Roberts contributes 
notes. 


Poetry and Drama. 


Akins (Zoé), Interpretations: a Book of First 


Poems. 

Miss Akins, if her verse savours somewhat 
of dilettantism, nevertheless shows promise. 
Her style is chaste, and finely tempered to suit 
the exigencies of her expression. he owes the 
greater part of her inspiration to the more 
classical poets. She is apt to fashion into 
rhythmical swing and sonorousness a poetic 
substance of insufficient intrinsic merit. But 
occasionally, as in ‘Calypso’ and ‘ Mary 
Magdalen,’ she attains vital force and poignancy. 





Armstrong (Cecil Ferard), The Actor’s Companion, 
2/6 net. 

An excellent little book. The author knows 
his subject, and writes with modesty and 
humour. The advice given might well be 
followed by many of those who, as Mr. Arm- 
strong says, ‘‘ want to be stars.”” There is an 
Introduction by Mr. Arthur Bourchier. 

Bonacina (Conrad M. R.), Arcana Cordis: Son- 
nets, 1/ net. 

Though the author’s workmanship excels in 
soft modulations and subtle graduations of 
phrase and word, he possesses but a m 
sense of beauty as the revelation of thought 
and feeling. His preciosity leaves a chill and 
evanescent impression upon the mind, in spite 
of the rapturous atmosphere throughout. 

Clark (Arthur G.), Thoughts in Verse, 1/ 

Mr. Clark’s sonnets command respect by their 
transparent sincerity. The thought labours 
heavily ; but thought, at times even profound 
thought, exists, painfully struggling into self- 
consciousness. The form itself is imadequate 
to contain and weld into harmony the driving- 
force of the poet’s impulse. 

Cotton (W. B.), Verses. 

The author breaks no conventions. ‘* Lilies 
and languors,” rather than the furore of 
“roses and raptures,”’ is his métier, and he 
perseveres throughout in elegiac strain. He 
differs from his multitudinous brethren only 
in that he is a spinner of conceits. Flowers 
perfumes, tears, and spells, all ‘ bitter-sweet ’ 
as we expected, are threaded into one another 
with the pretty correctness of a ballet. 

Gibson (Wilfrid Wilson), Fires: Book I. The 
Stone, and Other Tales, 1/ net. 

Mr. Gibson is an emancipated poet. His 
work is singularly clear of excrescences and 
pretentiousness. He refuses to indulge in the 
numberless artifices of manufactured poetry 
With more confidence and determination, his 
achievement should more than fulfil its promise 
-< enhance his already considerable reputa- 

ion. 

Green (Helen Agnes) and Strange (Home), The 
Angel at the Loom, 1 

The authors have produced a series of 
phantasmagorical raptures blended with lyrical 
insipidities. The volume does not seem to us 
to possess sufficient humanity and breadth 
of outlook to appeal to a large audience. It 
forms one of the Canterbury Poets. 

ay (James), The Songs of the Ettrick Shepher¢, 
2/6 net. 

Reading this pretty, but rather fantastically 
illustrated collection of the Ettrick Shepherd’s 
songs, one realizes more than ever, by force of 
contrast, the exceptional beauty of his one 
great poem ‘ Kilmeny.’ Hogg wrote other 
delightful things, such as ‘ Little Pynkie’ and 
‘A Boy’s Song.’ He was never really dull, 
but just these few poems (all to be found in 
various anthologies) represent the best that 
was in him. 

Nairne (Lady), The Songs of, 2/6 net. 

It is enterprising to issue a cheap reprint of 
the songs of Lady Nairne, who to most — 
is known only by the ‘ Land of the Leal,’ ‘ Caller 
Herrin’,’ and one or two other lyrics. Over 
fifty songs are here given. 

St. John (Christopher) and Thursby (Charles), 
The Coronation, a Play. 
For notice see p. 139. 


Music. 

Goddard (Joseph), The Rise and Development of 
Opera ; embracing a Comparative View of the 
Art in Italy, Germany, France, and England, 
showing the Cause of the Falling Back of the 
English School in the Modern Period and the 
Gompensation which that Falling Back In- 
volved, 4/6 net. 

For notice see p. 137. 

Woodhouse (George), The Artist at the Piano 
(the Art of Musical Interpretation), New 
Edition, 1/6 net. 

For review see Athen., Aug. 13, 1910, p. 190. 

Bibliography. 

Columbia District Public Library, Annual Report 
of the Board of Trustees and of the Librarian, 
1910-11. 

Historical Catalogue of the Printed Editions of 
Holy Scripture in the Library of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, compiled by T. H. 
Darlow and H. F. Moule: Vol. II. Polyglots 
and Languages other than English, 3 parts, 
with Indexes, 63/ net (complete work). 

These volumes sufficiently demonstrate the 
magnitude of the task attempted. They deal 
with polyglot editions and languages other 
than English. The indexes, references, and 
text are full and complete. 

Library (The), January, 3/ net. 

For notice see p. 125. t 
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Welsh Bibliographical Society Journal, December, 
1911, 5/ annually. 
A useful publication for reference. It 
includes a ‘ Bibliographical Note onthe Sources 
of the Medieval History of the Welsh Boroughs,’ 
by Dr. Lewis, which contains voluminous 
matter culled from contemporary documents. 


Hisiory and Biography. 


Addison (A. C.), The Romantic Story of the May- 
flower Pilgrims, and its Place in the Life of 
To-day, 7/6 net. 

The book does not put its story in a new 
or particularly attractive guise. The numerous 
original illustrations are its best point. With- 
out them our interest, in spite of the exactitude 
of fact, would be but faintly stirred. 

Firth (C. H.), Cromwell’s Army, 6/ 

A new edition of Prof. Virth’s standard work 
is very welcome. The scantiness of fresh 
material published since 1902, when the book 
first appeared, has made the changes unim- 
portant, and the corrections are too minute to 
need special mention. On the other hand, the 
military legislation of the years 1642-60 is 
now far more accessible than it was ten years 
ago, and the illustrations added are of decided 
interest. 

Fisher (Sydney George), The True Daniel Webster, 

10/6 net. 


“The True Daniel Webster’ is better than 
its title. If Dr. Fisher attempts too much 
in defending his hero against all the charges of 
the Abolitionists, he gives us an excellent 
narrative of the less controversial portion of 
his subject, using the documentary evidence 
with skill and judgment. There are several 
pertinent illustrations. 

Jenkins (Herbert), The Life of George Borrow: 
compiled from Unpublished Official Documents, 
his Works, Correspondence, &c. 10/6 net. 

This work is written on more comprehensive 
lines than Dr. Knapp’s biography, since docu- 
ments inaccessible in his time have now been 
brought to light, thanks to systematic investiga- 
tion at the Public Record Office and the British 
Museum. ‘There are a dozen illustrations, a 
photogravure frontispiece, and a considerable 
index. We shall review the book later. 
M‘Naught (D.), Kilmaurs Parish and Burgh, 
7/6 net. 

The fruit of long years of research among 
the manuscripts and public records of the 
borough. There is a considerable amount of 
fresh material published for the first time. 
Side by side with much interesting fact is a 
store of minutie, which will be irksome to 
such as are not experts on the subject. 
Oldham (J. Basil), The Renaissance, 1/ net. 

A pleasant manual upon a subject too 
extensive to be treated on any but com- 
prehensive lines. The author is_ therefore 
prudent to avoid controversial topics and 
those demanding detailed criticism, and to 
confine himself to bare summary. In view of 
the difficulties, he has co-ordinated his 
matter with ability and discrimination. 

here are some excellent reproductions of 
masterpieces, but a bibliography should cer- 
tainly have been included. One of the Temple 

clopeedic Primers. 

Rajkumar College, Rajkot, Forty Years of the : 
an Account of the Origin and Progress of the 
College, prepared and abridged from the Papers 
of the late Chester Macnaghten and other 
Sources, 1870-1910, compiled by H.H. Sir 
Bhavsinhji, Maharaja of Bhavnagar, 6 vols., 
with Index. 

A somewhat pretentious compilation con- 
cerning the seminary established in India for 
the education of sons of chiefs. In its abridged 
form it is more than a quarter of the size of the 
last edition of ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
The lavishness which has been expended on 

reparing these sumptuous, unwieldy volumes 
or the press appears to us disproportionate 
to the value of the material. Each page is 
embellished with an elaborate frieze, and many 
eee are purely catalogues of rich cele- 

rities connected with the College. 
Robinson (F. P.), The Trade of the East India 
Company from 1709 to 1813, 3/6 net. 

Owing to the complexities of the subject, 
the author has chosen to concentrate upon one 
song of it—the development of the Company 
rom a trading concern into a political power. 
The economic side is almost inextricably 
blended with the political; but he has har- 
monized the two, and made a bright, fluent 
narrative of them, managing his material 
with much acuteness. He adopts a somewhat 
eulogistic tone, and has included some indis- 
pensable tables of statistics, and a full biblio- 
graphy. [tis the Le Bas Prize Essay for 1911. 





Sainsbury (Ethel Bruce), A Calendar of the 


Court Minutes, &c., of the East India Company, 
1644-9, with an Introduction and Notes by 
William Foster, 12/6 net. 

A compilation which will largely facilitate 
research into the Company’s archives, and 
which enhances our knowledge of its complex 
machinery. The annalist, the genealogist, and 
the antiquary may also delve into these Calen- 
dars with advantage. The index, textual 
annotation, and documentary evidence are 
satisfactory. This is the third volume of the 
series. 


Wilkins (H. J.), The Church Register (A.p. 1559-— 


1713) of the Ancient Parish of Westbury-on- 
Trym, with Introduction, 12/6 net. 

The seventh contribution to the history of 
this parish. Apart from archzological value, 
it is a painstaking and laborious work full of 
human interest. 


Geography and Travel. 


Fisher (Harriet White), A Woman’s World Tour in 


«a Motor, 10/6 net. 

Mrs. Fisher tells of a tour she made in her 
car, with her maid, engineer, and secretary, 
through France, Switzerland, Italy, Egypt. 
India, Japan, and the United States. She 
should interest motorists as she deals with 
the carrying of provisions, sleeping accommoda- 
tion, cooking utensils, petrol, &c., for journeys 
of five or six days. Information is also given 
on shipping and registering the car. The 
weight of the book will make it a formidable 
addition to any motorist’s luggage. 


Herz (Max), New Zealand: the Country and the 


People, 12/6 net. 
For notice see p. 124. 


Noel (Norman), Blanket-Stiff ; or, A Wanderer in 


Canada, 1911, 2/ net. 

This little book, as stated in the Introduction, 
is without pretensions to style or literary merit. 
As the record by a young fellow of nineteen 
while in Canada of events just as they hap- 
pened, it may prove ‘of interest to others 
in similar circumstances,” but careful editing 
would have given it a wider interest. Para- 
graphs such as that on p. 11 are confusing, 
and spoil a book for the general reader. 


Orleans (Duke of), Hunters and Hunting in the 


Arctic, 7/6 net. 
For notice see p. 121. 


Peck (Annie S.), High Mountain Climbing in Peru 


and Bolivia : a Search for the Apex of America, 
including the Conquest of Huascaran, with 
some Observations on the Country and People 
Below, 12/6 net. 

For notice see p.122. 


Seton (Ernest Thompson), The Arctic Prairies, 


a Canoe Journey of 2,000 Miles in search of 
the Caribou; being the Account of a Voyage 
to the Region north of Aylmer Lake, 12/6 net. 

A record of Mr. Seton’s six months’ journey 
by canoe down the Athabaska river into the 
far north-west territories of Canada. It is a 
fascinating narrative, including as it does many 
heterogeneous elements, welded into a com- 

ite whole. Mr. Seton is intensely receptive 

impressions, while his faculty of presentation 
is notable among contemporary explorers, and 
his appreciation is almost poetic. There are 
many illustrations and pencil studies of con- 
vincing merit. 


Tremearne (Major. A. J. N.), The Tailed Head- 


hunters of Nigeria: an Account of an Official’s 
Seven Years’ Experiences in the Northern 
Nigerian Pagan Belt, and a Description of the 
Manners, Habits, and Customs of the Native 
Tribes, 16/ net. 

For notice see p. 123. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


Cotton (W. B.), Sport in the Eastern Sudan from 


Souakin to the Blue Nile. 
For notice see p. 123. 


Philology. 


Bryn Mawr College Monographs, Monograph 


Series: Vol. VIII. The Egyptian Elements in 
the Legend of the Body and Soul, by Louise 
Dudley; Vol. IX. The Legend of Longinus 
in Ecclesiastical Tradition and in English 
Literature, and its Connection with the Grail, 
by Rose Jeffries Peebles, $1 each. 

Two theses written for Doctorates of Philo- 
sophy in Bryn Mawr College. In the first, 
the author has based her dissertation solely 
on the Christian Egyptian influences, thus 
ignoring evidence from the originzl Greek, 


Hebrew, and Coptic manuscripts, while other |- 


material has been inaccessible. But within 
these limitations the research is a thorough piece 
of analysis. If anything, the annotation is 
excessive. The second traces the legend of 





Longinus from its inception in ecclesiastical 
and popular tradition to its treatment in 
medieval English literature. The study is 
more a compilation than anything else, and 
within its circle of reference and quotation 
is satisfactorily put together. 

Year’s Work in Classical Studies (The), 1911, 
edited by Leonard Whibley, 2/6 net. 

The annual publication of the Classical 
Association devotes more space than usual to 
archeology and history, and less to literary 
and textual studies. Each article contains 
a useful survey of the outstanding publications 
and discoveries of the year. 


Political Economy. 
Smart (William), The Distribution of Income, 
Second Edition, 3/6 net. 

Although the new edition does not differ 
greatly from the old in size, the text shows 
a considerable amount of revision, principally 
due to the knowledge acquired by Prof. Smart 
as a member of the Poor Law Commission. He 
assures his readers, however, that his original 
conclusion, which is hardly conclusive, remains 
substantially unaltered, namely, that there is 
“something curiously like a rough justice’’ 
in the present system of income distribution. 


School-Boolzs. 


Dickens's Pickwick Papers, abridged, with 

Introduction, by Russell Scott, 2/6 

All works, says Johnson, which describe 
manners require notes in sixty or seventy 
years, if not less. ‘Pickwick’ has been 
annotated and explained by a multitude of 
writers, but we do not think that it should 
have been made into a ‘‘ School Reader,” or 
that a condensation which omits the Rochester 
Duel, the Bath Footmen’s Swarry, and all 
Stiggins needs no apology. The great classic 
of fun should be read out of school hours, and 
read as Dickens wrote it. 

Drury (F. E.), Manual Training Woodwork 
Exercises treated Mathematically : a Scheme 
for linking up Practical Mathematics with 
Woodwork, including a Complete Course of 
Mensuration, 2/6 

Deals with the application of practical 
mathematics to woodwork in the form of 
mensuration. There are a large number of 
exercises, examples, and diagrams. 

Furneaux (W.S.), A Nature Study Guide, 3/6 net. 

A bright and informative little book for use 
in schools. Its object is to supplement normal 
naturalistic study. So many naturalist books 
supply mere facts, without considering the 
propriety of method. They are definitive 
rather than suggestive. The present study 
reverses the process. There are over 200 clear 
illustrations. 

Godfrey (C.) and Siddons (A. W.), A Shorter 
Geometry, 2/6 

Contains the essential features of the ‘ Ele- 
mentary Geometry ’ by the same authors, while 
their ‘Geometry for Beginners’ (noticed in 
The Atheneum of Jan. 22, 1910, p. 104) has 
been reprinted as Part I. The book is admirably 
fitted for its purpose. 

Lessing (Gotthold Ephraim), Nathan der Weise, 
ein dramatisches Gedicht, edited by J. G. 
Robertson, 3/6 

An annotated edition in the Pitt Press Series 
which recognizes the fact that the field has 
often been traversed in recent years. Prof. 
Robertson is able, however, to add some 
valuable matter and references. 

Olive (Charles D.), Mirabilia: a Short Collection 
of Modern Stories in Latin, given as Unseens 
to Preparatory Schoolboys, 1/6 

Such narratives as ‘The Story of the ‘'hree 
Bears,’ ‘ Little Red Ridinghood, and ‘ An 
Episode of the Indian Mutiny’ are put into 
Latin. The results were found interesting by 
the author’s pupils, and should be equally so 
to other boys. The volume is also to be had 
without a vocabulary, and we should prefer it 
in that form. 

Roman Conquest of Britain: a Fourth Form 
Reading Book, adapted from the Text of 
Tacitus, with Map, Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary, by William Modlen, 1/6 

A Fourth Form text-book of the customary 
type, with the more difficult constructions 
omitted and the occasional insertion of words 
to facilitate translation. The notes and 
vocabulary are satisfactory, and the printing 
is clear and large. One of Macmillan’s Ele- 
mentary Classics. a4 

Rose (John D.), Advanced English Grammar 
through Composition, 2/6 

Completes a course of English grammar for 
schools after the method of the author's 
‘Elementary English Grammar through Com- 
position.’ It is an agreeable and useful work, 
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because it justifies the principle of practical 
applicability by keeping common speech within 
its ken. The authorized grammatical ter- 
minol recently adopted is here represented. 

Verney (Margaret M.), Bucks Biographies: a 
School-Book, 2/6 net. 

A pleasant book concerning the notable 
men of the county, including the Verneys, 
the Russells of Chenies, John Hampden, Milton, 
and Louis XVIII. at Hartwell House. Some 
of the persons mentioned have but a slight 
connexion with the district. 

Wilson (F’. R. L.) andjHedley (G. W.), A School 
Chemistry, 4/6 

A neat digest of the author’s earlier work— 
‘Elementary Chemistry: Progressive Lessons 
in Experiment and Theory '—following its 
method of arrangement throughout. The book 
is designed for the Matriculation standard of 
examination. 

Zedelius (Theodore), Geleite, die drauszen sind ! 
edited by D. L. Savory for Rivingtons’ Direct 
Method Easy German Texts, 1/6 

This is a good number in an excellent series. 
The story is simple and simply told, but of more 
than sufficient interest for its purpose. The 
editor has introduced it by a short biography 
of the writer, in easy German. The text is 
divided into fourteen sections, each followed 
by some twenty questions on the subject-matter, 
framed out of the words used in the section, an 
intended to be answered from the same vocabu- 
lary. There follow grammatical exercises on 
the same plan, in each of which only one or 
two points are dealt with in very easy examples. 
At the foot of each page of text explanations 
—in German—of the more difficult words are 
given. Here it certainly occurred to us more 
than once that to the beginner the explanation 
must often seem hardly less of a puzzle than 
the “‘ difficulty ”’ itself. 


Science. 


Béchamp (A.), The Blood and its Third Ana- 
tomical Element, translated by Montague R. 
Leverson, 6/ nct. 

The author’s aim is to apply the Microzymian 
theory of the living organization to the chemical 
and anatomical constitution of the blood and 
its other spontaneous changes, including the 
anatomical and physiological causes of its 
coagulation. M. Béchamp died nearly four 
years ago, and his researches have done much 
to solve vexed problems in biology, physio- 
logy, and pathology. His work, therefore, 
richly deserves the accurate translation which 
his disciple has provided. Its technicalities 
are such that it can hardly reach any but 
a specialist audience. We are inclined to 
mistrust the tone of the translator’s preface. 

a (J. S.) and Marriott,(W.), Our Weather, 

net. 

A simple and popular exposition of modern 
meteorology. It was undertaken at the sug- 
gestion of the Royal Meteorological Society, 
who were wise to recognize the indispensability 
of isolating this subject and treating it sepa- 
rately. e book is in a small compass, but 
is an admirable digest of the best authorities. 
We are glad to see that a chapter has been 
devoted to weather superstitions in popular 
poetry. One of the Temple Cyclopedic 
Primers. 

Gilchrist (J. D. F.), South African Zoology: a 
Text-Book for the Use of Students, Teachers, 
and Others in South Africa. 

Suggested by and based on a course of 
lectures delivered at the South African College, 
and published in The Cape Agricultural Journal. 
It is written for the Intermediate standard. 
The ultimate test of such books is the measure 
of their compactness and the relevance and 
manipulation of their detail. The author has 
kept this desirable end steadily in view, with 
the result that a mass of scientific knowledge 
concerning South African fauna, subtly arranged 
and simply expressed, is made readily accessible. 
The illustrations are excellent and numerous, 
some of them being origina]. The index is all 
that could be desired. 

Science Progress in the Twentieth Century, 
January, 5/ net. 

An article by Sir Oliver Lodge on ‘ The 
Ether of Space and the Principle of Relativity ’ 
is the most important feature of this review. 
Dr. W. N. Shaw’s work on air currents in 
relation to aviation is probably the most 
interesting of the other contributions. 

Skinner (Charles M.), Myths and Legends of 
Flowers, Trees, Fruits, and Plants, in all Ages 
and in all Climes, 6/ 

The mass of legendary lore concerning trees 
and plants seems inexhaustible, and Mr. 
Skinner has made a readable book, written on 





popular lines, and including Greek, Roman, 
Hindoo, and Scandinavian myth, Christian 
legend, and the folk-lore of primitive races. 
Apart from the introductory chapters the book 
is arranged in alphabetical order. 


Smithsonian Institution, Report of the Secretary 


for the Year ending June 30, 1911. 

A review of the investigations and discoveries 
of the Institution proper during the year, with 
supplementary paragraphs dealing with the 
several branches. The appendix presents 
direct reports of those actually engaged in 
and responsible for the work. 


Fiction. 


Abernathy (Miles), The Ride of the Abernathy 


Boys, 3/6 

English boys will read with no small amount 
of envy this story of boy-life in Mexico. To 
older readers, however, the highly improbable 
nature of the narrative, coupled with the fact 
that the tastes of our transatlantic friends have 
been more closely thought of, will, we think, 
reduce the interest in the volume. 


Bindloss (Harold), The Pioneer, 6/ 


tale of adventure written in the author's 
usual buoyant style. He is at his best in 
describing outdoor life. There is plenty of 
incident, and the good and evil receive their 
conventional due. 


Clarke (I.), Prisoners’ Years, 6/ 


By a curious coincidence the authors of this 
book and ‘ The Debtor,’ which follows, have 
chosen a similar theme. The present author 
portrays two conversions to the Roman 
Catholic faith with convincing simplicity. The 
man’s is artistically the more effective, as that 
of the girl is, perhaps, a little marred by its 
inevitability. Some of the minor characters 
are drawn with a quiet humour which makes 
excellent reading. 


Cody (H. A.), The Fourth Watch. 6/ 


The scene is laid in a small Canadian town 
and in a lumber camp, while the story, which 
has the conventional happy ending, describes 
the trials and tribulations of an _ elderly 
clergyman whose patience in adverse circum- 
stances is remarkable. The author's style is 
too sentimental. 


Coke (Desmond), The Cure: a Psychological 


Farce, 6/ 

The author shields himself with a warning 
preliminary ‘ Notice.’ Critics and _ school- 
masters are not to be baffled by such simple 
devices, but we do not think Mr. Coke has any 
great cause for uneasiness. His book is amusing 
enough to while away an idle evening, and we 
can recommend it to readers of the classes 
mentioned in the ‘‘ Notice ’’ to which we have 
referred. The farce is enacted at a modern 
English ‘“‘ cure’’ establishment, full of queer 
inmates and accessories. The characters—in- 
cluding a spoilt woman married to a typical 
better-class Englishman, an attractive young 
girl, a pedantic professor, and an athletic, but 
somewhat ineffective young barrister—all help 
the story rapidly along to a satisfactory ending. 


Crespigny (Mrs. Philip Champion de), The Mark. 


The author’s circle includes on the one side 


- the smart set, and on the other the Philistinism 


of an impoverished landed gentry. With 
both she deals in the fashion of a clever woman 
of the world, tender to faults and foibles as to 
physical infirmities, and veiling behind apparent 
flippancy an optimistic belief in the antiseptic 
effects of expiation and self-sacrifice. The 
mark of the title, with its hint of mystic fatality, 
could have been eliminated without the slightest 
sense of dismemberment, but unfortunately 
Mrs. de Crespigny has succumbed to the pre- 
vailing tendency to dabble in the supernormal. 
It may be fruitless to seek for new plots, but 
normal experience still offers a wide field for 
those whose talent lies in the delicate handling 
of commonplace themes. 


Cullum (Ridgwell), The Hound from the North, 


2/ net. 

This is a new cheap edition, a fact which, but 
for what we can only regard as a lamentable 
oversight, would doubtless have been stated 
on the title-page. 


Dickens (Mary Angela), The Debtor, 6/ 


This novel, by a granddaughter of Dickens, 
has conspicuous merit. Its failure of high 
attainment is merely owing to the introduction 
of the supernormal. The miraculous event 
which forms the key-note of the conversion 
of three people to Roman Catholicism is not 
necessarily unconvincing, but the tale is not 
on a big enough scale to contain it. We trust, 
however, that it will be widely read, if only for 
the measure of sympathetic insight which, we 
think, the author has inherited. 





Field (George), Four Months , ; 
Mr. Field’s style isp habiudred. 
Many of his sentences are so long 


as to need reading a second time before they 
become intelligible. The story concerns a 
rural tragedy. 

Yoreman (Stephen), The Fen Dogs, 6/ 

The beginning of this book, with its vivid 
description of the hardships endured by Sir 
John Moore’s army in its retreat to Corunna, 
promises well. But when the thread of the 
story is taken up in the Fens, it becomes dull ; 
the characters lose life and individuality, and 
the situations are forced. 

Frothingham (E. B.), Her Roman Lover, 6/ 

A rather long-drawn-out tale of a young 
American girl's passion for an Italian. We 
found his petty jealousy and the paltry mis- 
understandings which go to make up the story 
irksome. The scene is laid in Rome. 

Ince (Mabel), The Wisdom of Waiting, 6/ 

“The Wisdom of Waiting’’ was perilously 
near wrecking the happiness of two people, 
but their affairs came right in the end, and, 
as the interval provides a good deal of enter- 
tainment, it is justified in this case. The 
conversation is natural, and the characters, 
especially the minor ones, are well drawn. 

Ladd (Anna Coleman), Hieronymus Rides, 6/ 

Episodes in the life of a knight and jester 
at the Court of the Emperor Maximilian. The 
style recalls that of a well-known romantic 
writer. The episodic nature of the story has 
the effect of making it appear rather disjointed. 

Leeds (Mrs. Lewis), Chateau Bluebeard, 6/ 

A modern setting, based on the fairy tale. 
The hero is a supposed descendant of the 
legendary Barbe Bleue, and the scene is his 
chiteau in Britanny. The interest is well 
sustained, and the mystery is in the end satis- 
factorily cleared up. 

Lockhart (Caroline), ‘‘ Me-Smith,”’ 6/ 

This breezy story of life on a Texas cattle 
ranch is a realistic picture of human nature in 
the rough. While many of the incidents may 
appear rather far-fetched, it must be remem- 
bered that law and order are, even now, but 
imperfectly established in the district. Most 
of the characters, although life like, are some- 
what sketchily portrayed, and undue pro- 
minence has been given to a certain insolent 
courage bordering on bravado. 

Macmillan’s Sevenpenny Series: A Kentucky 
Cardinal, by James Lane Allen (see Athen., 
Dec. 26, 1896, p. 904); The Benefactress, by the 
Author of ‘ Elizabeth and herGerman Garden’ ; 
Don Orsino, by F. Marion Crawford (see Athen., 
Nov. 19, 1892, p. 699); Dorothy Vernon of 
Haddon Hall, by Charles Major; and Miranda 
of the Balcony, by A. E. W. Mason (see Athen., 
Oct. 7, 1899, p. 487). 

Marsh (Richard), Sam Briggs: His Book, 6/ | 

The autobiography of a by no means typical 
Cockney. He is utterly lacking in the savoir- 
faire of the average specimen; indeed, his 
hopeless inanity reduces him to a mere puppet. 
and the story itself to farce pure and simple. 
It is only fair to add, however, that even in his 
most impossible adventures he compels an 
occasional smile. 

Mulholland (Rosa), Agatha’s Hard Saying. 

This novel makes the transmission of a 
craving for drink responsible for the gradual 
extinction of a wealthy family. The treatment 
is unsatisfactory : beginning with a complicated 
set of courtships, the love-interest gradually 
evaporates, its place being taken by descrip- 
tions of the effects of drink upon the individual 
and the communit a The story, which towards 
the end becomes thin and flat, fizzles out, leav- 
ing the fates of the principal surviving cha- 
racters unsettled. 

Neuman (B. Paul), Roddles, 6/ 

For notice see p. 119. 

O’Kane (W. M.), The King’s Luck: a Romance 
of the Vale of Hope, 6/ 

A long and somewhat dreary tale of the 
struggle between the Cavaliers and Round- 
heads, in which a lost talisman belonging to 
Charles I. is guarded by a heroine ‘‘ dowered 
with her father’s mystical eyes,’’ but with a 
‘** mouth that was all her own.” 

Pain (Barry), Exit Eliza, 1/ net. 

The present instalment of Eliza’s husband's 
doings becomes in the later eo so little 
interesting that the title is rather to be wel- 
comed than deplored. Mr. Fred Bennett’s 
illustrations have conspicuous merit through- 
out. 

Palmer (William), Under Home Rule, 7d. net. 

Here imagination, casting all restraint aside, 
luxuriates in an orgy of pictorial prophecy. 
We had no idea that such seductive iny 
underlay the seeming guilelessness of the 
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Nationalists. Home Rule means Roman ascen- 
dancy and civil war, according to the paper 
cover. 

Pocock (Roger), Jesse of Cariboo, 6/ 

Mr. Pocock’s jatest novel is a breezy and 
stirring narrative of Canadian life. He writes, 
for the most part, in the language of the 
American people. 


‘St. Leger (Evelyn), The Shape of the World, 6/ 

This story, to which a quotation from the 
52nd Psalm, ‘‘ Ecce homo qui non posuit 
Deum adjutorem suum,’ forms the key-note, 
carries the subject of hereditary imbecilities 
into the realm of farce. The success of the 
book lies in the lightness of its handling, and 
American time-saving methods of description 
are occasionally carried to excess. But the 
author has a lively style and no small sense of 
humour. 


‘Silberrad (Una L.), Success, 6/ 

This is a good and interesting story, though 
a little heavy ; the mis-en-scéne, by no means 
ordinary, is largely made up of companies 
and mechanical inventions. Michael Annerly is 
an engineer. The theme of the story is a 
ye artist in his calling—with a love 
or machinery, its workings and possibilities, 
which is quite apart from their monetary or 
fame-producing values. A too transient cha- 
racter is a philanthropic bachelor with a house 
full of solid furniture, and a collection of 
maimed and sorry friends and animals living 
in his care. There are one or two other cha- 
racters pleasant to read about, but the writing 
is not always clear, and in a novel sentences 
which need a second reading to be understood 
are wearisome. 

Snaith (J. C.), The Principal Girl, 6/ 

Mr. Snaith’s style in this book is best de- 
scribed, perhaps, as breezily Bohemian, but he 
writes with much humour, and not a little 
understanding. The hero is a peer’s son who 
marries one of Drury Lane’s “ Cinderellas.”’ 
The result, contrary to convention, is mutual 
satisfaction. 

‘Straus (Ralph), The Prison without a Wall, 6/ 

Sylvanus de Bohun has all the good things 
of life, but lacks joie de vivre. Thestory de- 
scribes how contact with persons who had 
‘that quality in excess gradually moulded the 
thoughtful and delicate child, and skilfully 
illustrates the effect upon his development of 
travel, University life, and disastrous marriage. 
The book is noteworthy because the author 
has the art of treating sad and serious subjects 
without false sentiment. 

Vance (Louis J.), Cynthia-of-the-Minute, 6/ 

An American story which lacks much of the 
verve we associate with books of this sort from 
‘* the other side.” The bar to the happy ending 
is removed by the timeworn device of the 
hero’s troublesome wife having been previously 
married to another man. 


Vauriard (G. de), Mated in Soul, 6/ 

Asympathetic study of a sensitive and highly- 
strung woman, whose natural ebullience is 
rushed by a deadening environment. A re- 
adjustment of the marriage relations, where 
misery and repugnance are the outcome of 
temperamental discord, is the esoteric purpose 
of the _book. Artistically, however, it is 
ragged, inconsequent, and prone to staccato 
appeals, The woman is drawn with some 
tenderness and insight, but otherwise the 
characterization is weak and vacillating. 

‘Weaver (Anne), The Compromising of Jane, 6/ 

somewhat clumsy subterfuge resorted to 

by an empty-headed and frivolous young lady, 
in order to conceal a little harmless indiscretion 
from her husband, has rather uncomfortable 
results, and gives rise to a series of misunder- 
standings in which several long-suffering friends 
are involved. Matters are eventually adjusted 
in @ manner eminently satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. The book is amusing, and the cha- 
racters are well portrayed, but the plot is too 
improbable to be taken seriously. 

‘Wentworth (Patricia), The Devil’s Wind, 6/ 

This novel, which is well worth reading, deals 
with life in official circles during the time of the 
Indian Mutiny, the action being laid, for the 
most part, in Cawnpore. The characters are 
real and interesting people, and not, as often 
happens in the “ historical novel,” mere figures 
painted in to enliven a drab background of 
names and dates. 


General Literature. 


et (Admiral Lord Charles), The Betrayal, 
net. 

A. statement, or rather indictment, of naval 

policy and administration from 1902 to the 





present time, which was announced some time 


since and then withdrawn. Its object is to 
examine the functions of the newly formed 
War Staff, and ascertain its efficacy in the 
contingency of an outbreak of hostilities. 


Carpenter (Dr. Estlin), A Peasant Sage of Japan. 
For notice see p. 124. 

Celtic Review, January, 2/6 net. : 

In this number the Gaelic version of Statius’s 
‘ Thebaid,’ faced by an English version, is con- 
tinued. In ‘A Highland Goddess’ Mr. Mac- 
kenzie discusses the theocratic concepts of the 
Cailleachan ‘ Mor,’ and the Rev. Donald Maclean 
begins a survey of the ‘ Literature of the 
Scottish Gael.’ There is a pleasant rendering 
of some fanciful children’s games written in 
Gaelic. 

Crockett (W. S.), The Scott Originals : an Account 
of Notables and Worthies, the Originals of 
Characters in the Waverley Novels. ; 

Some interesting and informative material 
has been gleaned by Mr. Crockett, with assist- 
ance in some measure from Lockhart’s famous 
biography, and the efforts of later critics. 
There are several illuminating drawings and 
photographs. 

Findlay (Sir John G.), The Imperial Conference 
of 1911 from Within, 3/6 net. ¥ 

The author is Attorney-General of New 
Zealand, and was one of its representatives at 
last year’s Imperial Conference. He gives, 
while describing his impressions of the Con- 
ference, valuable insight into the political 
ideals of the statesmen of New Zealand, vividly 
illustrating the recent phenomenon of Colonial 
Nationalism. He criticizes the rejection by the 
British Government of New Zealand’s proposal 
for a Representative Imperial Council, but 
pes criticism is always thoughtful and never 

itter. 

Gordon Memorial College at Khartoum, Report 
and Accounts to 3lst December, 1910. 


Graham (A. W.), Siam: a Handbook of Practical, 
Commercial, and Political Information, 10/6 net. 
In Siam administrative and commercial 
developments are such that its importance is 
likely to be enhanced in the future. The book 
makes an extensive survey of the area, climate, 
and scientific features of the country, together 
with its ethnology, language, religion, govern- 
ment, education, and industries. It is amply 
furnished with illustrations. 

Honey (S. R.), The Referendum among the English: 
a Manual of ‘“‘ Submission to the People’”’ in 
the American States, 2/6 net. 

Mr. Bryce’s report on the use of the Referen- 
dum, laid before the House of Commons in 
April, 1910, expressed the opinion that there 
was insufficient experience of the working of this 
institution. Certainly it meeds courage to 
prophesy that what Utah and South Dakota 
do to-day England will do to-morrow. But the 
author objects that Mr. Bryce confounded 
Initiative with Referendum, and ignored the 
fact that “submissions to the people” have 
been frequent in America ever since the royal 
veto upon legislation came toanend. It would 
be well to know more fully who decides what 
questions shall be “‘ referred’ in these cases, 
since this is perhaps the greatest difficulty in 
English politics. But on this point Mr. Honey 
is not illuminating. His book has an Intro- 
duction by J. St. Strachey. 

Humphrey (A. W.), A History of Labour Repre- 
sentation, 2/6 net. 

For notice see p. 124. 


Irving (Washington), The Sketch Book, 1/ net. 

This American edition has been called for 
many times. The little book is handy and 
well printed. One of Macmillan’s Pocket 
Classics. 

Lindsay (James), New Essays, Literary and 
Philosophical, 6/ net. 

If Dr. Lindsay looked upon literature more 
like a lover and less like an elderly relative, his 
book would be more interesting. As it is, his 
seriousness defeats its own end. He has read 
widely and thought earnestly, but his thought 
is too apt to elaborate the obvious, and his 
reading to waste itself in an excess of allusion 
and comparison which clogs what it means to 
illuminate. His criticism, if it consists too 
much in adjective and epithet, is, however, 
generally sound, and the book should interest 
all who combine a liking for good orthodox 
matter with a tolerance for imperfect form. 

Lounsbury (Thomas R.), The Early Literary 
Career of Robert Browning, 4/6 net. : 

An account of Browning's literary apprentice- 
ship between the publication of his first poem 
in 1833 and his marriage and departure for 
Italy thirteen years later. No poetic repute 
suffered more fluctuation than Browning’s, 





and it is the aim of this book to trace the 
vicissitudes of his fame rather than present a 
critical estimate of his beginnings. It deals 
with ‘ Pauline,’ ‘ Paracelsus’ (the first review 
of which Browning accredited to The Atheneum), 
‘ Strafford,’ ‘ Sordello,’ and ‘ Bells and Pome- 
granates.’ The author is, however, tempted 
to stray over his own boundaries into personal 
appreciation, which is by no means unbridled, 
but merely substantiates established verdicts, 
The Atheneum, which reviewed ‘ Pauline,’ was 
among the minority which gave it cordial 
mention. 


Majid (Syed H. R. Abdul), England and the 
Moslem World: Articles, Addresses, and 
Essays on Eastern Subjects. 

This book, written in a spirit of strong 
Eastern patriotism, deals with various aspects 
of the Moslem States, their political outlook, 
their legal status and its relation to international 
law and the social perspective. An instructive 
chapter is written on the Ottoman constitution. 
The scope of the book is wide, and includes 
many crucial problems, notably Indian unrest, 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and the 
effect of the Anglo-Russian Convention upon 
the partition of Persia. The book is not 
abreast of recent developments in the last case. 


Manchester Quarterly, January, 6d. net. 

e first article of this number—on ‘ Laf- 
cadio Hearn ’—follows hard on the heels of 
Hearn’s biography just published by Mr. 
Eveleigh Nash. It hardly succeeds in defining 
his contribution to English letters, but seeks 
rather to illuminate his queer, exotic person- 
ality. Mr. Smith’s poetic soliloquy, ‘ Antonio 
Stradivari,’ would be more praiseworthy if it were 
less pretentious. Mr. J. J. Richardson might 
have used _ the suggestive title of ‘‘‘ The New 
Machiavelli”? and ‘‘ The Patrician”’’ to more 
effect. In ‘On Pathos’ Mr. J. D. Andrew 
culls some charming memories and cita- 
tions from the field of literature. But as a 
whole this number is lacking in go and grip. 


Myrtle Reed Year-Book (The): Epigrams and 
eg from the Writings and Sayings of 
yrtle Reed, witha Foreword by Jeannette L. 
Gilder, and a Biographical Sketch and a 
Critical Appreciation of the Writings of Myrtle 
Reed by Mary P. Powell, 6/ 

An al in which the months are made to 
serve as caskets for the aphorisms of Myrtle 
Reed, whose per ge we are told in the 
Foreword, will be both “ beautiful and helpful.” 
The latter attribute we readily concede, if her 
edifying custom of moralizing be not yet worn 
down into the conventional triteness which it 
deserves. 


Rhodes’s Directory of Passenger Steamers, 1912, 
2/6 net. 

The entries of steamers have been carefully 

revised, and include a large number of new ones. 


Royal Statistical Society Journal, January, 2/6 

Includes book reviews, discussions, statistical 
articles in recent journals, lists, notices, and 
current notes. A weighty contribution by Mr. 
Edgar Crammond, entitled ‘The Economic 
Position of Scotland, and her Financial Rela- 
tions with England and Ireland,’ puts the 
complex problem of federal finance and the 
necessities of readjustment fairly and gjudi- 
ciously. 


Squire (J. C.), Imaginary Speeches, 3/6 net. 
Though Mr. Squire is unlucky in his choice 
of subjects, he has written a very clever volume 
of parodies. The political speeches are good, 
and the modern prose and verse better, but 
in some cases the originals are already so 
ridiculous that true parody is impossible, and 
only a close imitation can produce the appro- 
priate effect. This is surely a misconception of 
the parodist’s art, but the result is nevertheless 
exceedingly amusing. 
* Truth’ Cautionary List for 1912, 1/ 
A useful guide which puts ‘‘ the public on 
their guard’ against hazardous and un- 
profitable investments and the like. 


Utopian (The), January, 6d. net. 

The first article, ‘ The Prevalence of Paganism 
in Education,’ upholds the views of such 
head masters as Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. Rendall, 
and gives in the penultimate paragraph a 
sound basis for a reform in school education. 
‘The Great Illusion’ is less a eulogy of Mr. 
Angell’stheories thananindictment of militarism 
in general. In ‘ The Dawn of the Health Age’ 
Dr. Benjamin Moore declares the main objects of 
a national medical service to be instruction in 
the laws of hygiene and healthy living, sowing 
knowledge b cast in both school and work- 
shop, and taking effective steps to stamp out 
infectious diseases. 
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Pamphlets. 

Dodd (J. Theodore), Welsh Disestablishment : 
Correspondence with the Bishop of London, 
Bishop Welldon, &c.; with an Appeal to the 
Episcopate of the English Church, 3d. 

Judge on Circuit (A), by a Judge’s Marshal, 6d. 

Sketches briefly the legal procedure of a judge 
on circuit, and suggests that the anomalies of 
the system are such that its abolition is feasible 
in the nearfuture. A number of judicial centres 
in our large cities are advocated, a method 
which has been found practicable in Italy. 

Literature and Nationality: an Address, with 
Hints for a Course of Reading, 3d. net. 

We deprecate the excessive generalization 
of the writer upon national literature in 
England. The decline of Elizabethan imperial- 
ism witnessed a corresponding declension of 
the permeation of its spirit into literature. 
Except at spasmodic periods and through 
well-differentiated channels, the fusion of these 
two forces has been partial ever since. The 
nineteenth-century literature of introspection 
and of solitary musing tended to stunt its 
further blossoming. But there are some 
reflective measurements in this treatise as to 
the interaction between literature and 
nationality. 

Sanders (T. W.), Small Greenhouses, 1d. 

The latest addition tothe cheap One and All 
Garden Books, edited by Edward Owen Green- 
ing. Mr. Sanders advocates that ‘‘ just as the 
natural style in outdoor gardening has super- 
seded the formal fashions of our ancestors, so 
should natural and truly artistic effects be 
brought into the greenhouse.” 

= (C. Linklater), The Teaching of English, 

. net. 

Two lectures delivered to the students in 
the Training Department at London University. 
The author writes a flexible and lively style. 
without dwelling upon the obvious. We are 
glad to notice that she riddles the old pedagogic 
theory as to the paramount importance of 
instruction in grammar. 

Wise (Tucker), Winter Health Stations : Montreux. 

Eight pages on the merits of Montreux, 
which has attained popularity of recent years 
as a winter resort. 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art. 


Vaillat (Léandre), La Société du XVIII* Siecle 
et ses Peintres, 5fr. 

Vaillat writes a useful and interesting 
book, rather on painting and its accessories than 
on the society of the epoch, which is treated 
only inasmuch as it finds its reflection in the 
works of some of the minor figures. M. Vaillat 
writes well, but it is to be regretted that he 
has not chosen a wider field. We propose to 
return to the work next week. 


Poetry and Drama. 
Bertéval (W.), Le Théatre d’Ibsen. 
Danchin (F. C.), Etudes critiques sur Christophe 
Marlowe: En marge de la seconde partie de 
* Tamburlaine.’ 

A short study of the text of the second half 
of Marlowe’s ‘ Tamburlaine,’ reprinted from the 
Revue germanique. Such a brief sketch cannot 
claim comprehensive settlement of the questions 
it considers, but within its limits it is fresh and 
sympathetic. 

History and Biography. 

Giraud (Victor), Nouvelles Ktudes sur Chateau- 
briand : Essais d’histoire morale et littéraire. 
Pasolini (Pier Desiderio), Catherine Sforza, 1463-— 
1509: Texte francais et Introduction de Marc 

Hélys. 

This is a French translation of portions of 
Count Pasolini’s biography of Catherine Sforza. 
The numerous documents which Count Pasolini 
printed in the Italian work have been omitted, 
and M. Hélys has, with the author’s approval, 
made several changes in the text. In its 
Italian form the book is by far the most com- 
prehensive life of Catherine Sforza that has 
yet been written, but as only a single edition 
was printed, it is now rare, and students of 
Renaissance history will be glad to have this 
version by M. Marc Hélys. 


Philology. 

Slijpen (A. P. H. A.), S8.J., Disputatio critica de 
Carminibus Horatii sex que dicuntur Ode 
Romane. 

A dissertation for the Doctorate of Literature 
at Amsterdam, the thesis being an inquiry into 
the inions maintained by divers scholars, 
from Mommsen in 1889 onwards, concerning 
the first six odes of the third book of Horace. 
The argument goes to show that the odes form 
one cycle. 





Literary Gossip. 


THE decision in the case of Flanders v. 
Forrester on Tuesday last, in which The 
Pall Mali Gazette was sued for libel, will, 
we hope, do something to check extrava- 
gant claims for satisfaction by persons 
who contend that their names have been 
used to their disadvantage in fiction. 

The sketch in question dealt with an 
imaginary person called George Flanders, 
and Mr. George Charles Flanders of Hitchin 
regarded it as a personal attack on himself. 


The Lord Chief Justice pointed out 
that the plaintiff had to satisfy the jury 
that an ordinary and reasonable reader 
of The Pall Mall Gazette would think that 
what was published was a libel on a real 
person. He added that it did not require 
much intelligence to arrive at the verdict 
for the defendant which was the result. 
We congratulate our contemporary, which 
is showing new vigour, on making a firm 
stand in the case. Only last summer a 
writer in our columns suggested elaborate 
expedients to avoid such dangers. His 
humour seems already justified. 


AN interesting discussion has arisen 
in the daily press, as a sequel to the 
deputation to the Home Office last Wednes- 
day week on the subject of demoralizing 
literature. Mr. John Murray’s assertion 
that a private conscience is generally 
denied to a “public servant” in the 
matter of allowing him to refuse to sell 
for profit what he would be ashamed to 
lend for love is to us more characteristic 
of the age than satisfactory. The 
promise of fresh legislation suggests little 
practical help, since laws made in advance 
of the public conscience must be largely 
futile. For ourselves, our duty seems to 
be to devote as much space as possible to 
advocating good reading, and confining 
our denunciations of bad work within the 
briefest limits. 


Ir is proposed to arrange a Gilbert 
White Exhibition, consisting of relics and 
manuscripts of the writer of the famous 
‘Natural History of Selborne,’ with col- 
lections illustrating his work and times. 
It will be open on the 16th inst. to the 
members of the Selborne Society, and 
to the public on the 17th. There 
has been no such attempt made pre- 
viously, and it is earnestly hoped that 
all those who have objects of interest 
which should form part of the exhibition 
will communicate with the Honorary 
Secretary of the Selborne Society at 
42, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Str James Batrour Pav presided at 
the annual meeting of the Old Edinburgh 
Club on Tuesday, when the Club was 
reported to be flourishing. Sixty-eight 
applicants are awaiting a place as mem- 
bers. The fourth volume of the Club’s 
papers is at press, the contents including : 
‘George Drummond, an Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Lord Provost,’ by Mr. William Baird ; 
a continuation of the papers on ‘The 
Sculptured Stones of Edinburgh,’ by Mr. 
John Geddie ; ‘ Discoveries at Holyrood,’ 





by Mr. W. T. Oldrieve; ‘The Old Tol- 
booth of Edinburgh,’ extracts from 
original records by Mr. J. A. Fairley ; 
‘An Old Edinburgh Monument, now in 
Perthshire,’ by Dr. Thomas Ross; and 
‘ The Society of Friendly Contributors of 
Restalrig,’ by the Rev. W. Burnett. The 
previously issued volumes have rapidly 
gone up in price. 


Gosport, Dickens’s birthplace, has 
already raised 6001. towards endowin, 
an additional nurse for the sick poor o 
Portsmouth. We agree with the donors 
that this would have met with the 
warmest approval of him who desired 
that no monument should be erected to 
his memory. 


A LECTURE, under the auspices of the 
Shakespeare Reading Society, on ‘The 
Kenilworth Revels,’ will be given by Mrs. 
Carmichael Stopes on Tuesday evening 
next at the University Hall, Gordon 
Square. 


THE executors of Mr. Henry Labouchere 
have entrusted the writing of his bio- 
graphy to his nephew, Mr. Algar Thorold, 
who has published several books. 

Mr. Thorold would be much obliged if 
persons possessing letters of biographical 
interest from Mr. Labouchere would 
be kind enough to send them to Mr. T. 
Hart - Davies, care of Truth Office, 
Carteret Street, Westminster. The 
greatest care will be taken of such letters, 
and they will be returned in due course 
if desired. 


Tue Rey. W. J. Couper of 26, Circus 
Drive, Glasgow, is writing a book on the 
Miller family, two members of which, 
George Miller of Dunbar and James 
Miller of Haddington, were printers and 
publishers (see the bibliography in Notes 
and Queries, Tenth Series, vol. xii.). Mr. 
Couper is anxious to receive any letters 
written by members of the family ; hints 
as to the present ownership of the many 
papers brought together by George Miller 
in reference to the business, &c., and used 
by him while preparing his ‘ Latter 
Struggles’; a note of any Miller publica- 


tion, however small, written, printed,’ 


or published by any of the family (the 
publications of John Miller of Dunfermline 
are set out in Dr. Erskine Beveridge’s 
‘ Bibliography of Dunfermline,’ &c., but 
might probably be supplemented); the 
names of any bookselling or publishing 
firms that had business relations with the 
Millers of Dunbar and Haddington ; and 
any other relevant facts about the family. 
Original documents may be forwarded 
for transcription direct to the publisher, 
Mr. Fisher Unwin, who will make himself 
answerable for their prompt return. 


Messrs. SmitrH & ELDER announce 
a Centenary Edition of Robert Brown- 
ing’s Works in ten volumes, printed in 
large type on fine paper, with a preface 
(bibliographical and explanatory) to each 
leading poem by Dr. Frederick G. Kenyon, 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum, 
giving the environment and literary 
history of the poems, marking the steps 
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in the poet’s literary development and 
career at which each was written, “— 
adding any necessary explanation o 
things recondite. 

The edition will be limited to 750 
copies for sale, 500 in this country, and 
250 in the United States, and will be sold 
in sets only. Each volume will have as a 
frontispiece a portrait of Browning repro- 
duced in photogravure, several of these 
appearing for the first time. The poems 
will be arranged in their chronological 
order, and it is expected that Vols. I. and II. 
will be ready on May 7th, the subsequent 
ones following at short intervals, so 
as to be completed in the centenary year. 

‘The Memoir of the late Bishop King,’ 
which the Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell 
has written in response to the wish ex- 
pressed by the Bishop’s literary executors, 
will be issued by the same publishers 
towards the end of this month. It will 
have as a frontispiece a photogravure 
portrait of the Bishop from a drawing by 
George Richmond. 


Mr. Fatconer Mapan, whose biblio- 
graphy of printing at Oxford, 1468-1640 
(‘ The Early Oxford Press ’),was published 
in¥1895, has now completed a new work 
dealing with the books which concern 
Oxford. The forthcoming book bears the 
title, ‘Oxford Books,’ Vol. IT., a fresh 
title-page being issued by the Oxford 
University Press for Vol. I., mentioned 
above. The new volume is to a large 
extent a detailed survey of the Oxford 
pamphlets, proclamations, and _ treatises 
of the Civil War, 1642-8, with indexes 
and illustrations. The earlier part is a 
supplement to the former book, and 
the opportunity has been taken to 
meorporate corrections and additions, 
and add brief annals of Oxford history. 
The author’s aim has been to present in 
the two books a standard account of the 
whole printed literature of the University 
and City of Oxford up to the year 1650. 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. announce 
for early publication a new work in verse 
by Mr. Alfred E. Knight, to be entitled 
* Philistia—and a Soul: a Wander Book.’ 
The poem is in dialogue form, and traces 
the progress of a soul, disturbed and 
fascinated by the intellectual restlessness 
of the age, along some of the dark avenues 
of thought until it emerges in the light 
of simple Christianity. 

The same firm will publish next Tuesday 
‘Ruins of Desert Cathay,’ a personal 
narrative of explorations in Central Asia 
= Westernmost China, by Dr. M. Aurel 

tein. 


A wew book which Messrs. Smith & 
Elder promise, *‘ Morocco in Diplomacy,’ 
is from the pen of Mr. E. D. Morel. 
The author’s objects are to present to 
the public a connected narrative of 
Morocco’s relations with the Powers 
in the course of the last twenty years, 
with special reference to the events 
of the last decade; and to convey a 
juster view of German action and policy 
than has obtained hitherto. A search- 
ing analysis of the respective parts 





played by British, French, and German 
diplomacy last summer is provided. A 
comprehensive appendix contains all the 
official documents needed for a thorough 
understanding of the subject, thus per- 
mitting of the author’s statements being 
checked at every vital stage of the narra- 
tive. Five maps accompany the volume, 
illustrating the secret treaties between 
France and Spain in relation to Morocco, 
and the negotiations between France and 
Germany over the French Congo. 


Messrs. Coiins of Glasgow are bringing 
out, in a revised, and cheap edition 
(with portrait frontispiece), Miss Betham- 
Edwards’s first novel, ‘ The White House 
by the Sea,’ reviewed by us as far back 
as January 30th, 1858. 


Messrs. Cuatto & Wrixpvs will pub- 
lish next Thursday Mr. Christopher Stone’s 
new novel, ‘ The Shoe of a Horse.’ The 
book is an experiment in Ruritanian 
romance, with much fighting and a strong 
love-interest. 


Tue lectures arranged by most of the 
learned bodies in Paris are now announced. 
At the Collége de France the Abbé Loisy 
will discourse on * Sacrifice in the Ancient 
Roman Religion,’ on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays; and M. P. Monceaux on 
‘The Letters of St. Augustine,’ on Mon- 
days and Tuesdays. At the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes there are a great crowd 
of distinguished “ conférenciers,” among 
whom it will be sufficient to mention M. 
Fossey on ‘ Babylonian Boundary-Stones,’ 
M. Amélineau on ‘ The Book of the Dead 
and the Pyramid Texts,’ and M. Eugéne 
de Faye on ‘ Gnosticism.’ At the Faculty 
of Letters at the Sorbonne they are to have, 
among others, M. Adolphe Lods on * The 
Religion of Israel,’ M. Foucher on * The 
Vedic Texts,’ M. Lichtenberger on ‘ The 
Legend of the Graal,’ and M. Picavet on 
‘The Influence on the Middle Ages of 
Ammonius Saccas and Plotinus.’ The 
programme of the Musée Guimet has not 
yet reached us. 


To-morrow Prof. Georg Brandes cele- 
brates the 70th anniversary of his birth, 
an event which will be celebrated in 
various ways in Denmark. 

His publishers, Messrs. Gyldendal, are 
issuing an illustrated édition de luxe of 
his ‘ William Shakespeare,’ and the various 
Scandinavian magazines and _ literary 
weeklies are all publishing special numbers 
dealing with his life and literary work. 


At the National Library in Copenhagen 
a collection of literary objects dealing 
with him will be formed into a Brandes 
Archiv, to which the Professor has pro- 
mised to present all MSS., the various 
editions and translations of his works, 
letters, &c. 


ANOTHER eminent Danish scholar, Vil- 
helm Thomsen, celebrated his 70th birthday 
on the 25th ult. Besides congratulatory 


telegrams from many universities and 
students of languages in many countries, 
a number of international scholars pre- 
sented through a deputation a special 
estival work written by them; and the 





King of Denmark made Prof. Thomsen 
a member of the highest Danish order, as 
Knight of the Elephant. The Royal 
Academy of Sciences celebrated the birth- 
day of their President by a special meeting 
in his honour, at which Prof. Thomsen 
indicated the publication of a new volume 
dealing with all the Turkish inscriptions 
from Mongolia and Eastern Siberia, the 
key to which he discovered some years ago. 


THE CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS is due 
to open at Athens on April 4th; but 
the usual “ bulletins” as to the pro- 
gramme, steamer and railway fares, 
accommodation, and the like have not 
yet been issued, and the Athenian autho- 
rities seem remarkably chary of informa- 
tion on the subject. 


THE letters exchanged between Goethe 
and Schiller are to be published with 
critical notes. The owners of the originals, 
the Goethe-Schiller Archives in Weimar, 
have entrusted the editorship to Prof. 
Leitzmann in Jena and Dr. Graff in 
Weimar. 


In the current Mercure de France Dr° 
Guéde examines the picturesque accounts 
which Casanova left of his escape, after 
fourteen months’ detention, from a Vene- 
tian prison, and arrives at the conclusion 
that the tale is incredible, and not even 
invented to screen accomplices. 


M. Emmte Bercerat has just published 
the second volume of his ‘ Souvenirs d’un 
Enfant de Paris,’ under the title of ‘ La 
Phase Critique de la Critique, 1872-80.’ 


AmonG the new novels just published 
in Paris are ‘ La Neige sur les Pas,’ by 
M. Henry Bordeaux; and ‘La Trans- 
fuge,’ a study of Parisian manners by 
T. Trilby. ‘La Bonne Fortune de Toto,’ 
a roman dialogué by Gyp, is in its 
eleventh edition. 


Tue death is announced at Edinburgh 
on Saturday last of Dr. A. Taylor Innes, 
who made many contributions to Scottish 
history, particularly on its ecclesiastical 
side. *The Law of Creeds in Scotland,’ 
published more than forty years ago, is 
still recognized as an authoritative work, 
and was freely quoted by Bench and Bar 
in the great Church controversy of a few 
years back. His other published writings 
included * Church and State : a Historical 
Handbook ’ (1890); ‘ Studies in Scottish 
History ’ (1892); ‘John Knox’ in the 
““Famous Scots” series (1896); and 
‘The Scottish Church and the Crisis of 
1907.” 


THE death of Vernon Lushington last 
week at the age of 80 removes almost the 
last surviving contributor to The Oxford 
and Cambridge Magazine of 1856, which 
William Morris, Burne-Jones, and their 
companions carried on for a single year. 
He won the lifelong gratitude of Burne- 
Jones by introducing him to Rossetti. 
The event meant so much more to the 
introduced than to the introducer that, 
while Burne-Jones could never forget 
the occasion, Lushington was wont to 
confess that he had no recollection of it 
whatever. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In Heredity and Society (Longmans) 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. D. Whetham return to 
the theme which they dealt with in ‘ The 
Family and the Nation.’ They view with 
concern our falling birth-rate, especially the 
fact that the fall is most marked amongst 
the more desirable part of the community. 
They remark that, in order to maintain the 
numbers of any section of our population 
in similar circumstances in future genera- 
tions, a minimum of four children per family 
is requisite, and an analysis of statistics 
shows that “the thrifty skilled artisan, 
the prominent professional man, the land- 
owner of good family, have all halved their 
output of children in the course of the last 
forty years.’ In fact, the increase that 
does take place in our present popula- 
tion comes mainly from the worst part of 
it—the diseased, the thriftless, and the 
feeble-minded stocks. ‘Their conclusion is 
that our social legislation and philanthropic 
endeavours are directed on wrong lines ; 
that by the ever-increasing burden of local 
and general taxation we are crushing out 
those whose energies are most needed by 
the nation, and unduly shielding the weak 
and the unsound, who, instead of being 
encouraged to live and perpetuate their 
kind, would be better eliminated altogether. 


There is truth in these words of warning, 
and the arguments by which they are sup- 

orted are advanced in an attractive fashion ; 

ut, as we pointed out in noticing the 
authors’ former work, the disease is, in @ 
sense, incurable, and the trend of civilization, 
as shown by history, is by many regarded as 
inevitable. States are no more immortal 
than individuals. Thoughtful members of 
the community, however, should be grateful 
to those who point to the “ handwriting 
on the wall.” Unfortunately, it is easier to 
detect the tendency than to suggest a remedy. 


Mr. and Mrs. Whetham devote two 
chapters to the position of women in social 
life. They draw attention to their nume- 
rical increase and the apparent disinclina- 
tion of those who marry to undertake the 
duties of motherhood: in their view the 
woman should be concerned with the future 
of the race, the man with the maintenance 
of the present generation ; and, if the woman 
has to enter into competition with the 
man for the latter object, both the family 
and the race suffer. They say truly that 
the demand for the equalization of the 
status of men and women seems to come 
invariably from the classes where the mar- 
riage and birth rates have become abnorm- 
ally and dangerously low. But is emigration 
to the colonies or elsewhere for the large 
number of unmarried women of the English 
middle classes a practicable remedy ? The 
majority would decline to go, preferring 
the varied interests of spinsterhood in Eng- 
land to the drudgery of domestic_life in 
distant corners of the world. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whetham draw a distinction 
between the terms “ training ’’ and “‘ educa- 
tion,’ and bring a formidable indict- 
ment against the present system of national 
“training.” ‘Those responsible for it are 
well aware of its faults, but we think the 
authors are unduly pessimistic both in this 
and other respects. Nor do we agree with 
their strictures on the “ spinster influence ” 
of the great majority of the teachers in our 
elementary schools. With a large experience 





of such schools, the present writer believes 
that the influence of the teacher and of 
school-life is all for the good of the child— 
much more so than that of many homes. 
The authors suggest that home-training for 
the growing gt more essential than that 
of the school: their system would make the 
merry-hearted child, who likes school and 
loathes the toil of domestic duties, a house- 
hold drudge from twelve years old. 

There is no doubt that the tendency of 
democracy is to legislate for the benefit of 
the existing individual, careless or ignorant 
whether the results are for the good of 
the race. But we know that this has been 
the fate of all civilizations when power 
has passed from the hands of the cultured 
few into those of the toiling millions. The 
latter, with a wider outlook on life’s possi- 
bilities for themselves and an increasing 
knowledge of their strength, determine to 
relieve themselves of the narrow bonds 
within which their existence has been con- 
fined. Who can gainsay them? No ques- 
tion of the effects of such action on posterity 
has hitherto stayed their efforts to utilize 
their power for what they believe to be for 
their own advantage. Many are now found 
who believe in the dawn of a new era, when 
such individualism will not hold the field; 
but the present reviewer does not expect to 
live to see such a day. 


Some Problems of Geodynamics. By 
A. E. H. Love. (Cambridge University 
Press.}—The most romantic episode in the 
history of mathematical science is un- 
doubtedly the discovery of the planet 
Neptune, the fruit of the investigations of 
Adams and Leverrier. The Adams Prize, 
founded to commemorate the name of John 
Couch Adams, is offered to graduates of 
Cambridge University who make contribu- 
tions of sufficient value in the subjects 
which are periodically announced. The 
list of winners includes some of the 
most distinguished of living mathema- 
ticians. The subject for 1910 was ‘Some 
Investigation connected with the Physical 
Constitution or Motion of the Earth,’ and 
Prof. Love’s essay, to which the prize was 
adjudged, deals with a great variety of 
problems with the powerful analysis of 
which he is @ master. 

The connecting thread in the whole dis- 
cussion is the isostatic theory. It is well 
known that the simple hypothesis that the 


‘earth is a fairly uniform sphere, with 


mountains plastered on in some places and 
ocean basins dug out in others, is not con- 
sistent with observations of the value of 
gravity in various places. Actually, the 
rocks which underlie the mountains are 
lighter than those under the plains, so that 
the mountains may be thought of as floating 
up above their surroundings. The isostatic 
theory starts with this idea, and makes it 
definite by assuming that at a depth of 
about 70 miles the pressure is uniform, the 
excesses of height in the superincumbent 
mass being compensated by defects of 
density. Prof. Love shows that on this 
theory the strength of the crust necessary 
to prevent the collapse of the continents into 
the oceans is well within the strength of 
common rocks, and he makes it highly 
probable that the same remark applies to 
the strength of the sides of mountains. As 
it can be proved that the simple plastic 
theory which we have mentioned would 
require impossibly strong rocks, the evi- 
dence in favour of the approximate truth 
of the isostatic hypothesis is cogent. 

The existence of tidal motions in the 
solid earth has been realized for a long while, 
but it was not until 1907 when Herr Hecker 





published his observations (made in a deep 
pit at Potsdam) that the daily bending of 
the earth’s crust was measured with any 
precision. According to his calculations, 
the earth at Potsdam yields apparently 
more readily to forces acting north and 
south than to forces acting east and west. 
Prof. Love’s investigations of possible causes 
of this phenomenon, the ellipticity of the 
meridians and the turning of the earth, 
do not provide any satisfactory explanation. 
It is to be hoped that the experiments will 
be repeated in many places distributed over 
the earth, so that local peculiarities may be 
eliminated. 

Another line of attack on the problem 
of the earth’s constitution is provided by 
observations of the modes of propagation 
of earthquake shocks. Seismology is a 
science of considerable complexity, and it 
is interesting to notice that there is reason 
to believe that some of the tremors which 
reach an observatory must have been con- 
fined in their passage to the crust of the 
earth, the isostatic layer, whereas others, 
the quick-moving ones, pass through the 
core. 

This book will be a revelation to any 
reader who may be inclined to think that 
there is no more room for mathematical 
research of the first order. 








SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ACADEMY.—Jan,. 24.—Sir C. P. Ilbert 
in the chair.—Prof. F. C. Burkitt read a paper on 
‘ The Syriac Tradition of New Testament Proper 
Names.’ He first considered the forms of 
personal and geographical names in the ancient 
Syriac versions of the New Testament. These 
forms bring us at once into questions of the 
original Semitic forms of these names, and so of 
their identification. Even to render correctly the 
names Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob from Greek 
into Syriac is impossible without being acquainted 
with the way they were spelt in the original 
Hebrew. The fact that the Syriac versions of the 
New Testament spell such names correctly is 
therefore a proof that the translator was already 
familiar with them in a source derived from 
Hebrew; in other words, he was familiar with 
the Old Testament in Syriac. The difficulty lies 
in those names that do not occur in the Old 
Testament: how does the Syriac translator 
render them ? 

The lecturer said that, while these names 
are in many cases spelt intelligently, yet there are 
instances of downright blunders, which show that 
the translator could have had no special source 
of tradition or information to go upon. Such 
is ‘‘ Joarash’”’ for Jairus, where the translator 
failed to see that the name intended was Jair. 

Certain names, such as ‘“‘ Catne”’ for Cana of 
Galilee, seem to rest upon local identifications. 
Such local identifications are referred to by 
Origen about 250 a.p., and, as the Old Syriac 
version agrees with Origen in certain identifications, 
notably that of Bethabara, it has been held that 
the Syriac version was later than, and dependent 
upon, Origen. But the Syriac does not follow 
Origen’s fanciful etymologies, and in other 
respects shows independence of him. Their 
occasional agreement is therefore to be assigned 
to a common knowledge of local identifications ; 
in other words, to the rising custom of pilgrimage 
to the Holy Places. Illustrations of the influence 
of the Syriac versions are to be found in the 
spelling Bethesda for Bezatha, and in the identifica- 
tion of the Nazareth (or Nazara) of the Gospels 
with a town called Nasrath. The Nazareth of the 
Gospels is really unidentified: there is actually 
some reason to suppose that Chorazin is the 
place meant. 

A brief discussion followed, in which the Rev. 
Dr. Gaster and Dr. Buchanan Gray took part. 





RoyaL.—Jan. 25.—Sir Archibald Geikie, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Papers were read as follows : 
‘ Determination of the Coefficient of Interdiffusion 
of Gases and the Velocity of Ions under an 
Electric Force, in Terms of the Mean Free Paths,’ 
by Prof. John 8S. Townsend. A method was de- 
scribed by which an expression for the rate of 
interdiffusion of gases may be easily found, either 
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on the ordinary supposition that the effect of a 
collision makes all su’ uent directions of motion 
of the molecules equally probable, or without 
specifying in any way the effect of a collision. 

‘ Note on the Scattering of a-Particles,’ by Dr. 
H. Geiger. In a previous paper experiments 
were described on the scattering of the a-particles 
by foils of various materials and thicknesses. 
The present note dealt with a theoretical examina- 
tion of the question. The scattering was con- 
sidered as the result of a multitude of small 
deflections of the a-particle by the individual 
atoms of the matter traversed. 

‘The Effect of Temperature upon Radio-active 
Disintegration,’ by Mr. A.S. Russell. The effect of 
temperature upon therate of decay, and the amount, 
of 8 and y ray activity, of radium emanation, 
of active deposit, and of radium C has been 
investigated. The results are entirely negative. 
All abnormalities of activity of 8 rays obtained 
by previous authors, and by the author in this 
research, may be completely explained on two 
simple grounds. The first of these is a change of 
distribution of radium C caused by its partial 
volatilization inside the quartz tube at tempera- 
tures greater than 320°. The second is a change 
in the partition of radium C between the walls of 
the quartz envelope and the space enclosed. 
At room temperature the greater part of the 
radium C is usually on the walls. At room 
temperature, after the tube has been cooled 
suddenly from high temperatures, it is entirely 
on the walls. Above 650° the radium C is dis- 
tributed homogeneously throughout the volume 
of the tube. Each of these partitions gives a 
different 6 ray ionization in an electroscope, 
because the average path of the rays through 
the walls of the quartz envelope depends upon 
the partition. Under the conditions of experi- 
ment, radium B and radium ©, and very probably 
radium A, may be completely volatilized inside 
sealed quartz tubes at a temperature of 650°. 
Radium 8B begins to volatilize at room 
temperature. 

“On the Relation between Current, Voltage, 
Pressure, and the Length of the Dark Space in 
Different Gases,’ by Messrs. F. W. Aston and 
H. E. Watson 

‘On the Viscosities of Gaseous Chlorine and 
Bromine,’ by Dr. A. O. Rankine. By means of 
a method resembling in some respects that de- 
scribed by the author in earlier communications, 
the viscosities of chlorine and bromine have been 
compared with that of air. From these ratios 
the absolute values are deduced. 

‘The Testing of Plane Surfaces,’ by Dr. P. E. 
Shaw. 

‘ Antelope infected with Trypanosoma gambi- 
ense,’ by Capt. A. D. Fraser and Dr. H. L. Duke. 

I. Antelope may remain in apparently perfect 
health for a year after having been infec 
with a human strain of 7. gambiense. 

II. One antelope was still capable of infecting 
clean laboratory-bred Glossina palpalis 315 days 
after it had been infected. 

III. A small quantity of blood taken from one 
antelope 327 days after its infection was proved 
by inoculation into a white rat to be infective. 

IV. As the interval after the infection of 
antelopes increases, their infectivity, as tested by 
“‘eycle’’ transmission experiments, dissection 
of flies which have fed —— them, and by the 
injection of the buck’s blood into susceptible 
animals, appears to diminish. 

V. A duiker was infected with a human strain 
of T. gamnbionse by feeding infected G. palpalis 
upon it. ° 











SoOcIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — Jan. 25. — Dr. 
C. H. Read, President, in the chair.—Lieut.-Col. 
Hawley read the ‘ Report on the Excavations in 
Old Sarum in 1911.’ 

Work during the season was confined to com- 
pleting the excavation of the castle area. The 
results were in marked contrast to those of other 
years, as but few remains of masonry were dis- 
covered, But the work has been interesting and 
instructive, and has shown that the principal 
buildings lay to the north of the castle site. In 
the south-west portion of the area was situated 
the Hall, of which it was hoped to recover the 
plan, but unfortunately nothing now remained 
except the foundation and a few courses of the 
south wall, and a short piece of wall returning from 
it on the north-west. 

Attention was next directed to a depression 
in the centre of this northern portion of the area. 
This proved to be another well, but the sinking 
had never been completed. Towa: the end 
of the season it was decided to search the sides 
of this well for the old ground level. It was 
found 17 ft. below the surface, and consisted of 
the gravel which caps the top of the Castle Hill. 
Some fragments of Roman pottery and three 
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neolithic flakes were found. These excavations 
at the Roman level were made by means of 
galleries, and were chiefly instructive in showing 
how fruitless it would be to dig below the Norman 
level. 

Excavations meanwhile had been proceeding 
in the south-east section of the area, and resulted 
in the discovery of a building containing ovens, 
probably the bakery and brewhouse. Finally, 
those parts of the northern area left unexcavated 
in former seasons were dug out, thus completing 
the excavation of this part of the site of Old 
Sarum. Among the finds were a gold ring of 
the Stuart period, a certain amount of pottery, 
and a metal object, partly gilded, resembling the 
handle of a drawer, though its use was uncertain. 

Mr. Percy Stone read an ‘ Account of the 
Excavations of Pits in the Isle of Wight.’ In 
1856 the Rev. Edmund Kell, a_ well-known 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, carefully 
investigated the pits in the Rowborough Valley, 
on the south side of the main down traversing the 
Isle of Wight from east to west. 

If Kell’s results are compared with those of 
Mr. Stone, Mr. Reginald Smith, and Mr. Colenutt, 
it can only be said that his theory of pit villages 
on the island downs must fail. Animal bones, 
which may be relied on as evidence, may be 
found broadcast on these downs. Fire traces 
can be accounted for by lightning—as was 
shown in many cases in the Newbarn pits, 
where under the burnt flints were dug up lumps 
of iron pirites. Kell’s flint “‘ floor’’ in pit 45, 
Rowborough Bottom, turned out on investigation 
to beabsolutely natural; and his pond of ‘ never- 
failing water ’’ was found, in the October of last 
year, dry as a bone. 








Roya. NumisMatic.—Jan. 18.—Sir Henry H. 
Howorth in the chair. — Messrs. Cumberland 
Clark, Hubert A. Druce, and R. H. Forster were 
elected Fellows. 

Mr. H. A. Grueber read an account of the 
* Quarter-Angel of James I.’ This piece, which 
was recently presented to the British Museum, 
is not merely the only quarter-angel known of 
James I., but is believed to be the only coin that 
has survived of an issue of ‘‘36 pounds of 
Angel coin” (angels, half- and quarter-angels) 
issued in 1603-4. 

Mr. G. C. Brooke read a paper on ‘ The Tax 
called Monetagium and the Sequence of the Coin- 
Types of William II.’ This tax had been made a 
basis for fixing the dates of issue of the types of 
William I. and II. on the assumption that it was 
a tax paid every three years, on condition that 
the king did not change the money more than 
once in that period. r. Brooke, however, con- 
sidered that it was probably an imposition by 
William I. upon the shires and boroughs for the 
local mints which he allowed them to retain, 
and that it could have had no influence on the 
change of coin-types. 





INSTITUTION OF CrvIL ENGINEERS.—Jan. 30.— 
Mr. R. J. Durley read a pee on ‘ The Central 
Heating- and Power-Plant of McGill University, 
Montreal.’ The paper described the arrange- 
ment and equipment of a central heating plant, 
combined with an electric light and power station, 
designed to serve the various buildings of McGill 
University. A brief discussion of the systems 
of heating and ventilation in general use in 
Canada for large buildings, and a description 
of the nature of the demand for steam and current 
for University purposes, were followed by notes 
as to some of the problems arising in the design 
and construction of underground piping systems 
for steam and hot water. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mow. Repl Academy, 4. —‘ Architectural Drawi: d Illustration : 
i illars de Honecourt,’ Prof. K. T. Blomfield. saputech 
- a % Eastiation, 5.—*The Evolution of England,’ Prof. 


— Royal Institution, 5.—General Meeting. 
— Society of Engineers, 7.30.—Presidential Address. 
— Aristotelian, 8 —‘The Relation of Willing to Cognition,’ Prof. 


. Dawes Hicks. 
- —- ig British Architects, 8.—President’s Address to 
en 
— Society of Arts, 8.—'The Meat Industry,’ Lecture I., Mr. L. M. 
Douglas. (Cantor ure. 
Tues. Royal Institution, 3.—'The Study of Genetics,’ Lecture IV., 


f. W. Bateson. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘The Water-Supply of the 
twatersrand,’ Mr. D. 0. Leitch; ‘Investigations relating 
pote ti ield of a Catchment-Area in Cape Uolony,’ Mr. E. C. 
— Anth cal Institute, 3.15 —‘The Kayak in North- 
zoological, ead ay mn the Mpesth hich : rred i 

—* on the is which occu’ 
tie ontogionl ra nog during 1911,’ Mr. HB. @. Pitemer: 

na Serene Pheasant breeding,’ Mrs. R 
Cunningham; ‘A Further Collection of Mammais ‘from 
Fgypt and Sinai,’ Mr. J. Lewis Bonhote ; ‘On the Pairing of 

ones,’ Mr. H Wallis Kew. 

_* Drawin + y 


We. A tute, 4.30,—"The 
me Apalace of Whitehall, attributed to Inigo Jones Mrs 
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Wep. Entomological, 8.—‘On the Comparative Anatomy of the 
Genital Tube in Male Coleoptera,’ Messrs. D. Sharp and 
F. Muir; ‘On some hitherto imperfectly known South 
African Lepidoptera,’ Mr. Roland Trimen ; ‘Notes on Aus- 
tralian and Tasmanian Scydmenide,’ Mr. A. M. Lea. 
— Geological, 8.—'On an Inlier of Longmyndian and Cambrian 
s at Pedwardwine, Herefordshire,’ Dr. A. H. Cox. 
— Society of Arts, 8—‘The Influence of Ozone in Ventilation,’ 
Messrs. L. Hill and M. Flack. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3 —* ThePhenomena of Splashes,’ Lecture II, 
Prof. A. M. Worthington. 
— Royal Academy, 4.—‘Some Draughtsmen of the Sixteenth 
Century: Bramante, Da Sangallo, Du Cerceau, De |’Orme,’ 
Prof. R. T. Blomfield. 
— Royal, 4.30.—'The Spectrum of Comet Brooks (1911 C),’ Sir N. 
Lockyer; ‘A poe Active Modification of Nitrogen 
uced by the Electric Discharge,’ IIL, the Hon. R. J. 
rutt; ‘The Atomic Weight of Radium,’ Mr. R. Whytlaw- 
Gray and Sir W. Ramsay ; and other Papers. 
— Society of Arts, 430.—‘The North-East Frontier of India,’ 
Col. Sir T. H. Holdich. 
London Institution, 6.—‘Songs and Ballads of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan,’ Mr. J. Booth. 
— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘ High Voltage Tests 
and Energy Losses in Insulating Materials,’ Mr. E. H. 


er. 
— Society of Saeee 6 Soe Meeting. _ 
Fr. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—'Steam-Turbines: some 
Practical Applications of Theory,’ Lecture I1., Capt. H. Riall 
Sankey. (Students’ Meeting.) 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘Very High Temperatures,’ Dr. J. A. 


ker. 
Sar. = Institution, 3.—‘Franz Liszt (Centenary),’ Sir A. 
ackenzie. 








Srience Gossip. 


THE Gotp Mepat of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society has been awarded to Mr. 
A. R. Hinks for his determination of the 
solar parallax from observations of Eros. 
It will be remembered that, during a near 
approach of Eros to the earth in the winter 
of 1900-1, a parallax campaign was under- 
taken by a number of co-operating observa- 
tories as a digression from their regular work 
on the International Astrographic Star Map. 
The whole series of observations has been 
collated with great labour and skill by Mr. 
Hinks, First Assistant at the Cambridge 
Observatory, his final result for the solar 
parallax being 8°'8067. The “ official” 
value of this quantity adopted in the national 
ephemerides is 8”*80, in accordance with the 
decision of the Paris Conference of May, 1896, 


Tue Royat Socrety will this year cele- 
brate the 250th anniversary of its incorpora- 
tion, its first charter having passed the 
Great Seal on July 15th, 1662, Lord 
Brouncker being then created President. 
The year 1662 may thus be taken as the 
date of official recognition; but Weld, in 
his ‘ History’ of the famous corporation, 
says that the year 1660 may be regarded as 
the date of its establishment, though there 
is no doubt that a society of learned men 
were in the habit of assembling to discuss 
scientific subjects for many years previously. 
The Committee of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences have selected M. Lippmann, the 
President, to represent their body at the 
celebration in England. 


AN interesting reference to the two star- 
drifts that have occupied so much of the 
time and attention of astronomers during 
recent years occurs in Mr. George Peel’s 
‘The Future of England,’ reviewed by us 
on December 16th, 1911. On p, 39 the 
author writes :— 

** According to modern astronomy, the sky, 
as far as we can observe it, is filled by two currents 
of worlds, of like chemical constitution and prob- 
ably of like origin, moving in opposite direc- 
tions through space.” 

Though not stated in the precise language of 
science, the root of the matter is here, and it 
is @ mitigation of the intellectual isolation 
of the astronomer to find that such discoveries 
are known to, and their importance appre- 
ciated by, educated people whose pursuits 
are far removed from his own. It should, 
perhaps, be emphasized that the star-drifts 
referred to are movements of our nearer 
neighbours in the stellar universe, and that 


-we are not yet able to say whether the more 


distant stars forming the Milky Way par- 
ticipate in these movements. The existence 





of a third drift, consisting of stars more 
distant than those constituting the two 
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recognized drifts, has, however, been sus- 
pected. 

In view of Dr. Allen Harker’s lecture on 
* High Temperatures ’ at the Royal Institu- 
tion next Friday, arrangements have been 
made for a special electric current to be 
laid on from Deptford. It is expected that 
this will develope something approaching a 
temperature of 3600° C., the highest yet 
available for experimental purposes. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


‘* The lunar halo as a sky barometer suggests 
that observers should also note the appearance 
of a corona and tinted clouds about the moon, 
with the view of recording the weather conditions 
during the succeeding one or two days. I am 
convinced from my own personal experience that 
such natural phenomena enable one in time 
to become something of an expert in predicting 
the weather immediately following them. Some 
vividly tinted clouds near the moon on January 
26th were succeeded in the course of the next 
twenty-four hours by the keenest frost of the 
present winter.” 


Messrs. CONSTABLE & Co., assisted by a 
strong editorial committee, will begin the 
publication in April next of a quarterl 
scientific review, to be entitled Bedrock. 
The review will be devoted to the full 
discussion of such subjects as the effect on 
the race of native and foreign disease, of 
intemperance, of city life and luxury; the 
fitness of women for government; the real 
nature of the psychological and physio- 
logical difference between sexes, races, and 
classes; the present relation of science 
to religion ; and theories concerning evolution 
and heredity. 


Messrs. Macmitian & Co. hope to publish 
next Friday a new edition, rm ~ | 
revised and largely rewritten, of Prof 
Wilhelm Ostwald’s ‘Outlines of General 
Chemistry.’ The book has been translated 
by Dr. W. W. Taylor. 


Dr. F. M. SanpwitsH, the Gresham Pro- 
fessor of Physic, will deliver at the City of 
London School four lectures on ‘Sleeping 
Sickness.” On Tuesday, February 13th, he 
will speak on ‘The Tsetse Fly Disease of 
Animals and the Early History of Sleeping 
Sickness’ ; on Wednesday on ‘ How Sleeping 
Sickness is Conveyed to Man’; on 
Thursday on ‘What We Know To-day 
about Sleeping Sickness’; and on Friday 
he will show lantern -slides which illustrate 
the previous lectures. 


THe New Lisrary ‘at the Horniman 
Museum and Library, Forest Hill, will be 
open for public use from to-day. The 
library is a Students’ Reference Library of 
recent and standard works on anthropology, 
zoology, and botany in their several depart- 
ments, supplemented by the journals and 
other periodical publications of learned 
societies concerned with these studies. 
There is also @ small collection of recent 
works in physics, chemistry, and geology, 
selected with special reference to the require- 
ments of students of biology. Encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries, bibliographies, and 
similar works of reference are provided on 
open shelves. 


THE NaTIONAL AGRICULTURAL EXAMINA- 
TION Boarp have fixed the dates for 
the examination for the National Diploma 
in Agriculture, which will be held at the 
University, Leeds, from April 20th to 26th 
next. 

Forms of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, 16, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C., or from the Secretary, 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land, 3, George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, and 
must be returned duly filled up not later 
than Friday, March Ist. 





FINE ARTS 
—@— 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Romanesque Architecture in France (Heine- 
mann) is a companion volume to ‘ Baroque 
Architecture in Italy,’ by Signor Ricci, 
Director of Italian Fine Arts, reviewed in 
these pages last week. Dr. Julius Baum 
is responsible for this valuable monograph on 
French Romanesque, though it cannot be 
considered as more than an Introduction to 
the fine views which he has brought together. 
It consists of a condensed historical survey, 
with sufficient reference to contemporary 
work in other countries to allow the un- 
informed reader to “‘ place ’’ the period and 
the examples discussed. The development 
and connexion between architecture and 
sculpture are treated in some detail. 
Romanesque sculpture in France is so far 
superior to that of neighbouring countries 
that the subsequent triumphal progress of 
thirteenth - century achievement is fore- 
shadowed. The influence of French sculp- 
ture abroad does not suggest on the surface 
that there were important groups in France, 
rich and varied in their own developments. 
Dr. Baum writes of six important groups, 
some inspired by the antique, others by 
early Christian art; the influence of the 
former is most instructive, showing, as it 
does, the direct connexion between thir- 
teenth-century Gothic sculpture and that 
of Greece. This applies in a less noticeable 
degree to the development of the actual plans 
and sections of Remsanyen buildings. 
Many of these are given in the text—indeed, 
such illustrations are essential to the 
description and understanding of the 
subject ; but a serious defect we notice here 
is the omission of a scale of feet. It is 
impossible to grasp the true significance of 
@ plan without knowing whether the span of 
@ church is a dozen feet or five times that 
number. 

Following the Introduction is a Biblio- 
graphy, in which it is significant that the 
most important works are by German 
archeologists. Then come the plates, and 
after the plates the list of illustrations in 
alphabetical order, with a few words of 
description or criticism by the editor. It 
is @ pity that in order to obtain the fine 
photographic reproductions it appears to be 
necessary to print upon such highly glazed 
and ponderous paper. 


Chimneypieces and Ingle Nooks: their 
Design and Ornamentation (Werner Laurie) 
is the second volume of the ‘‘ House 
Decoration Series,” to which Mr. Guy 
Cadogan Rothery also contributed the first, 
on ‘Ceilings and their Decoration.’ As in 
that work, so in this, the author covers a 
great deal of ground, the entire field passing 
underreview. The investigation is thorough, 
the historical chapters are interesting, and 
the account of the beginning and early 
development of the fireplace is an original 
work of value on the archeological side. 
The author appears to have visited, in many 
countries, the examples he writes about ; 
and, although his style does not suggest the 
accomplished poe as ag he is not without 
scholarly equipment. The description of 
fireplaces, particularly those of which illus- 
trations are not given, bulks large, and is 
somewhat tedious reading. The author has 
not the gift of illuminating the present-day 

roblems of the architect or the designer 
y references to artistic examples of the 


* past. 





On p. 170, in a chapter devoted to 
‘Current Practice,’ appears the following :— 

““ One of the most remarkable innovations in 
building economics of recent years has been the 
introduction of artificial stones. This has proved 
of immense benefit, because these materials are 
moulded, not carved, obviously a much cheaper 
process. Moreover, they are uniform in character 
and appearance....Where the ultra-smoothness 
and regularity of the mould is objected to, slight 
tooling may be utilised to give the finishing 
touch.” 
What would William Morris have said of 
such teaching as this? Much that Mr. 
Rothery writes on current practice is en- 
lightened, yet he seems to yield unduly to 
the dictates of fashion. The term “ingle 
nook,”’ applied to a fireplace more often 
than not, refers to a current affectation 
which, it is to be hoped, has nearly run its 
course. The farmhouse open fire, with its 
cavernous depth, its tiny seat, and smoke- 
stained walls, is a thing apart, delightful 
in its original setting. To break up the 
ground plan of;a modern house, with its 
totally different requirements, in order to 
obtain a sham recess, putting the actual 
fire in a further tiny recess, is an unworthy 
expedient. Instead of encouraging deplor- 
able tendencies such as this, Mr. Rothery 
would be better advised in writing of the 
correct position of the fireplace in regard to 
the doors and windows, and in emphasizing 
the necessity of making flues larger, and 
taking the chimneys higher above the roof 
in more generously built stacks, thus avoid- 
ing the actual discomfort of draughts, 
smoky chimneys, and “‘ cosy ” corners. 








ARCHAZSOLOGICAL NOTES. 


In the current number of the Revue 
Archéologique M. Adolphe J. Reinach gives 
an excellent summary of excavations in 
Egypt during the last two years, excluding 
therefrom the work directly performed by 
the Service des Antiquités, which he thinks 
is sufficiently described in Sir Gaston 
Maspero’s periodical reports to the Académie 
des Inscriptions. The excavation of the 
greatest historical importance is_ that 
carried out by Dr. G. Reisner at Gizeh. 
Here he found, as M. Reinach reminds us, 
four beautifully carved bas-reliefs in dark- 
green slate with the figure of King Mycerinus 
of the Fourth Dynasty standing between 
the goddess Hathor and the divinities of 
different nomes. These give the earliest 
examples of the emblems of the four nomes 
in question, and comprise the sistrum for 
Diospolis Parva, the hare for Hermopolis, 
the jackal for Cynopolis, and a goddess for 
Thebes. On the same site were found a 
diorite bow] with the name of Sneferu of the 
same dynasty and two others in silex with 
the names of Hotep-sekhmui and Ra-neb, 
who should probably be assigned to the 
Second. The finding of these bowls in juxta- 
position gives colour to the belief formed on 
other grounds that the interval between the 
First Dynasty and the Pyramid-Builders 
was not so long as has been thought. Man 
of the pieces in question have, as M. Reinac 
says, been removed to the Museum at Boston, 
which defrayed part of the cost of Dr. 
Reisner’s excavations, and it is a great 
pity that arrangements cannot be made 
for the immediate publication of such finds. 


In the Journal of the last-named mae | 
for January there ary @ paper by 
Lawrence Mills on Yasna XXX. published 
Cd him in the ‘‘ Sacred Books of East.” 

e claims this chapter as the earliest docu- 
ment of Persian religious literature in which 
the doctrine of Duden ts distinctly stated, 
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and the verses, of which he offers a new 
translation, certainly seem to bear out his 
argument. They state with fair distinctness 
the existence of the two principles of good 
and evil acting independently and in opposi- 
tion, since the beginning. What they do 
not do is to indicate whether, in the opinion 
of their author or compiler, this state of 
affairs is destined to last for ever, or whether 
the benevolent principle is to triumph 
at the last. This is of great importance for 
the comparative study of religions, and it 
is to be hoped that some day Prof. Mills, 
or some other Avestic scholar, will be able 
toenlighten us on the point. He gives reason 
for thinking that the Gathas were recited 
in a living language which ceased to be 
spoken about two centuries before the earliest 
Achzmenian inscription, and this enables 
him to put them earlier than the mean 
date of 800 B.c. It also appears from his 
remarks that the really characteristic feature 
of the oldest Persian religion was its con- 
sistent deification of abstract ideas, which 
does not seem to occur again in the history 
of religions until the rise of Gnosticism in 
the early Christian centuries. 


In the Revue Biblique for Janvary the 
Dominican Father Dhorme has an excellent 
article on Cyrus the Great. In this he 
reconciles, to all appearance satisfactorily, 
Darius’s statement on the Behistun Inscrip- 
tion that eight kings of his family had 
reigned before him with Herodotus’s account 
of Xerxes’s genealogy, by the supposition 
that Cyrus I. and Ariaramnes, the grand- 
father of Hystaspes, were brothers. He 
considers that of these Cyrus ruled over 
Elam, while Ariaramnes and his descendants 
retained the leadership of the Persian tribes. 
He brings out clearly the bulwark which 
the immense empire of Nebuchadnezzar, 
stretching, as he says, from the Euphrates 
to the Mediterranean, formed to the Semitic 
element in Western Asia against the advan- 
cing might of the Aryans represented by 
Cyrus. Other instructive passages are those in 
which Father Dhorme transfers the Biblical 
legend of the madness of Nebuchadnezzar to 
Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon, and 
thus accounts for Belshazzar or Balthasar 
being in command of the city when Cyrus’s 
general, Gobryas, broke in. He also lays 
weight on the fact that Cyrus seems to have 
been everywhere received by the subject 
populations as a deliverer, and attributes 
this to the freedom from taxation which the 
thenceforth enjoyed for some time. Al- 
though he does not say so, this was to all 
appearance made possible by the accumulated 
royal treasures which he was able to seize 
at Ecbatana and Babylon. ‘The article is 
altogether most interesting. 


In the Comptes Rendus of the Académie 
des Inscriptions M. Pognon, one of the many 
learned men in the consular service of France, 
draws attention to the dating of the Aramaic 
papyri lately discovered at Elephantine, and 
published by Prof. Sayce and Dr. Cowley. 
It has hitherto been considered that the 
calendar to which they refer must be the 
religious calendar of the Jews, and it has 
been difficult to make this agree with the 
Egyptian dates. M. Pognon now shows, 
however, that the calendar of the scribes of 
the Elephantine papyri was the Babylonian 
one, which formed, as he says, the official 
calendar of the Semitic populations subject 
to the Persian power. This, on the same 
authority, has been admirably reconstructed 
by Prof. Mahler (of Vienna) in his well- 
known work on Babylonian chronology, and 
by the aid of this he is able to give the date 
of seven of the Elephantine papyri with 
such particularity as to comprise the very 
day of the month and year in which they 





were written. ‘These range from September 
12th, 471 B.c., to February 10th, 410 8.c., 
and for two of the three remaining, he 
suggests a probable date between these 
figures. The concordance of the Baby- 
lonian with the Julian dates he obtains 
through a passage in Censorinus. If M. 
Pognon’s conclusions be —_ as seems 
likely, he will have accomplished a great 
feat in chronology. 


In the same Comptes Rendus M. Holleaux 
announces the discovery at Delos of a 
senatus-consultum dated 166 or 165 B.c., 
settling a dispute between the High Priest 
of Serapis on that island and some Athenian 
colonists. M. Holleaux promises to give 
later the full text, with a commentary, of this 
decree. 


The current’ number of the Annals of 
tame issued by the University of 
Liverpool, contains a paper by Prof. Sayce 
giving an interesting reconstruction of the 

istory of the Ethiopian Empire at Meroé, 
where the writer was digging last year with 
Prof. Garstang. According to him, a king 
called Mal-nequen must have been the 
founder of the dynasty, and must have 
ruled over Egypt as well as Ethiopia, the 
so-called kings of the Twenty-Third and 
Twenty-Fourth Dynasties, together with the 
later ones of the Twenty-Second, being 
only his vassals. Prof. Sayce also thinks 
that the heresy of Khuenaten lingered in 
Ethiopia after dying out in Egypt, and that 
one of Mal-nequen’s successors named Aspalut 
may have been addicted to it. The date of 
Ethiopian control over the Delta he pushes 
as far back as 895 B.c., and he thinks the 
great feature of the Meroitic culture was 
the use of iron, which, he says, the Meroites 
may have supplied to the whole of Northern 
Africa. His identification of the great wall 
which ‘surrounds the palace on the south- 
west of the city as one built by Ergamenes 
to protect himself after his historic massacre 
of the priests of Amen, when they had ordered 
him to commit suicide, seems a little fanciful. 
But this is a point which only those who 
have actually seen the site are entitled to 
decide upon. The wall, he says, was built 
by a Greek architect who was named Hero- 
philus, Heron, or Heracleon, the first 
syllable alone of the name having been 
recovered. 





SALE. 


MEssrs. SOTHEBY have recently sold the follow- 
ing: Bartolozzi, after Roslin, Princess Marie 
Christine, 491. G. Piranesi, Vedute di Roma, 
2 vols., (91. W. Blake, The Baptism of Christ, 
water-colour drawing, 521. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


THE collection of work at the Chenil 
Gallery is that of a colourist somewhat of 
the type of Mr. John. Like that artist, Mr. 
J.D. Innes uses the most brilliant pigments, 
sometimes finely related, sometimes merely 
for the purpose of gaudiness. ‘The Little 
Stream’ (11), one of the principal exhibits, 
is an exhilarating colour-scheme, though 
we must in this and the other large canvas 
(‘ Repose,’ 3) make certain reservations as 
to the artist’s figure-drawing. Nos. 5, 25, 
26, and 27 are among the best of the land- 
scapes. 

HE pastels and drawings of M. Hermann- 
Paul at the Stafford Gallery display him in 
a double capacity. As a portrait draughts- 
man, he is at his best in the dainty ‘ Trois 
Enfants’ (12) and the trenchantly charac- 
terized ‘ Docteur H. L.’ (31). As an illus- 





trator of that school of French Realism 
which occupies itself with a definitely revo- 
lutionary criticism of society, he is tolerably 
effective, but most artistic in the slightly 
less brutal, but still biting satire of the 
series of bourgeois portraits entitled ‘Un 
Roman’ (67-80). ‘Madame Maxillaire a 
un Bel Appartement ’ (72) is perfect in its 
observation, as is also ‘Madame Garniture 
est trés liée avec les Maxillaires ’ (71). 


THE drawings in brown wash which con- 
stitute the principal feature of Mr. Elliott 
Seabrooke’s work at the Carfax Gallery 
display extraordinary accomplishment for 
so young an artist. Comparisons with 
Cotman and the early works of Turner 
naturally suggest themselves. As an oil 
painter he does not reach the same perfec- 
tion, or indeed quite succeed in using his 
material with any clear idea of the function 
of colour in a design. Yet, technically, 
No. 4, ‘Rainsbarrow,’ is a promising 
foundation if the artist should ever have 
the colourist’s inspiration necessary to build 
upon it. It shows a delicate hand and an 
eye watchful over the behaviour of paint. 
At present, however, the accomplishment of 
the drawings is more impressive than the 
promise of the pictures. 


Mr. W. Watcort’s exhibition of water- 
colours of ‘London and Oxford’ at the 
Fine Art Society’s Gallery in New Bond 
Street, which opens on Monday, includes 
a series of restorations of buildings 
of ancient Rome and compositions illustra- 
tive of ancient Roman life, reproductions of 
which form the subject of an article by Mr. 
Max Judge on ‘New Interpretations of 
Rome’ in the forthcoming number of The 
Architectural Review. 


THE CIRCULAR sent out by the Mural 
Decoration Committee from Crosby Hall 
sets forth a scheme which appears to us 
worthy of the strongest support. If its 
appeal is adequately answered, it should do 
more to revive the art of painting as an 
indigenous and spontaneous growth in this 
country than any other public action which 
could well be devised. It is proposed to 
hold in the latter part of May at Crosby Hall 
an exhibition illustrating the various types 
of mural painting open to modern practice, 
and to include in it designs by artists 
and students for the decoration of 
institutions which have offered space for 
that purpose. To inaugurate extensive 
experiment in this direction is the object 
of the promoters of the exhibition, and they 
should have the co-operation of all amateurs 
of art in the endeavour to provide moderate 
but sufficient endowment for the period of 
preliminary research necessary to put the 
reviving art of decorative painting on 
a sound and self-supporting basis. 


AN important measure affecting artists 
is to be introduced into the French Chamber 
by M. André Hesse. It is proposed to enact 
that a duty of 2 per cent shall be imposed 
on all works of art sold by public auction, 
and that this percentage shall be paid to 
the artist, and after his death to his heirs. 
M. Maurice Barrés and several members of 
the Société du Droit d’Auteur aux Artiste- 
desire to see the measure still more strins 
gently framed, so as to include private sales 
also. 


THE Société des Artistes Francais has 
decided upon a momentous alteration in the 
rules affecting exhibitors at the Old Salon. 


Hitherto all medallists have been hors 


concours—that is to say, have had the right 
to exhibit a certain number of works without 
submitting them to the jury. In future 


only medallists of the first class will enjoy 
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this right, and it is thought that this limita- 
tion will tend to reduce the overcrowding 
of the Old Salon that has been noticeable 
in recent years, and give fairer opportunities 
for younger artists. 


Tue Kine has lent four more of Holbein’s 
portrait-drawings to the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge this term, as well as two draw- 
ings by Italian masters. The Duke of Devon- 
shire’s loan consists of six drawings by the 
Brueghels and three that are ascribed to 
Watteau. There is a small exhibition of 
Rembrandt etchings in the large gallery of 
the Museum. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. 
Val. Havers, which took place last week at 
Poole after some months of illness. His 
two “living-room pictures” in last year’s 
Academy were recognized as having beauty 
and merit of an unusual kind, and would 
almost certainly have been acquired under 
the terms of the Chantrey bequest but for 
the promptitude of two private buyers. It 
is a misfortune for British art that they are 
not to be followed by others of the same 
character. 








MUSIC 


—~— 


CESAR FRANCK’S ORATORIO 
‘THE BEATITUDES.’ 


César FRanck’s oratorio, ‘The Beati- 
tudes,’ was composed in 1870, but not 
published until ten years later. A _per- 
formance of it was given by the Glasgow 
Choral and Orchestral Union in 1900, 
and again at the Cardiff Musical Festival 
of 1902, both times under the direction 
of Sir Frederick Cowen, also at Sheffield in 
1908 under that of Sir Henry J. Wood. 
But it was heard for the first time in 
London when performed at Queen’s Hall 
last Tuesday evening by the Bach Choi, 
under the direction of Dr. H. P. Allen. 

The work is considered one of the 
composer's best, and, according to the 
opinion of M. Vincent d’Indy, the most 
prominent of all Franck’s pupils and 
friends, contains some of his noblest 
music. He speaks of it as unequal, 
but thinks the inspired pages outnumber 
those of less interest. 

There were good features in the per- 
formance. The tone of the sopranos and 
altos, especially the latter, was excellent ; 
but the singing was only occasionally 
expressive in quiet passages, such as the 
beautiful chorus ‘They are for ever 
bless’d,”’ for female voices, or the Lento 
coda to the Seventh Beatitude. Of the 
solo singers, only one, Mr. Harry 
Dearth, did full justice to his part. 
Miss Gladys Honey has a good, clear 
voice, but she did not interpret her 
music as if her whole heart and soul were 
in it, and Franck’s sincere and emotional 
work needs interpreters who are in real 
earnest. The orchestra did not blend 
well with the choir. Dr. Allen is a sound 
musician and conductor ; hence we pre- 
sume that more rehearsals were required 
than he was able to secure. Many cuts 
were made, and for this, since the work 
is not long, we could not see any adequate 
reason. 


CLASSICAL SOCIETY’S CONCERT. 


Tue second concert of the Classical 
Society on Wednesday evening at Bech- 
stein Hall opened with a Quartet for 
Strings in pb, by Mr. Donald Francis 
Tovey. Heisan accomplished and learned 
musician, and the writing in this work is 
sound and clever, though without any real 
appeal to the heart. His style is too 
reminiscent of the classic period. The 
Larghetto and Andante Innocente were 
the best of the five sections. Anexcellent 
performance was given by the Klingler 
Quartet. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Post-Victorian Music, with other Studies and 
Sketches. By C. L. Graves. (Macmillan.)— 
The papers in this volume are reprinted, 
with certain alterations, from The Spectator, 
and two of them deal with present-day com- 
posers whose works attract special notice : 
Richard Strauss and Sir Edward Elgar. 
Our author recognizes the great talent of the 
former, yet after hearing ‘Elektra’ and 
‘Salome,’ he has little hope the composer 
“‘will emerge from that slough of calculated 
eccentricity in which he has been too long 
submerged.” Sir Edward’s first Sym- 
phony he cannot recognize as an advance 
in essentials on the high standard reached by 
him in ‘The Dream,’ and especially the 
‘Enigma’ Variations. Such criticisms are 
more valuable than the unqualified praise 
of other writers. The strong, and in some 
cases wilful opposition to Wagner for years 
by many critics has created a natural 
desire on the part of a minority not to 
be too dogmatic in expressing their opinions 
concerning composers whose art-work is still 
in progress. The excessive praise now 
accorded to Strauss in certain quarters may, 
as has been the case with Mendelssohn, lead 
to an equally unfair reaction. 


Many of the papers refer to the past. One 
is devoted to Manns, a valuable reminder to 
musicians of to-day that, however much is 
due to Dr. Richter and Sir Henry J. Wood 
for the great interest now taken in London 
in high-class music, the seed was sown 
during the forty years’ labours of Manns, 
‘with whose name that of Grove ought to be 
coupled. The last paper in the volume is 
entitled ‘ Musical England.’ ‘“‘ Are the Eng- 
lish a musical nation ?” is a question which 
is constantly being asked, and differently 
answered. Mr. Graves quotes a statement 
recently made by Sir Hubert Parry as to 
our ‘‘ inexhaustible passion for the music 
of foreigners,’ also the remark of a “ dis- 
tinguished foreign musician ’’ made to him, 
that ‘“ you [i.e., the English] have no real 
devotion to great music asa nation”’; and 
there is much in both indictments which “ it 
is difficult to gainsay.”’ 


The Rise and Development of Opera. By 
Joseph Goddard. (Reeves.)}—The author 
points out that various countries have their 
special tastes and leanings, which have 
affected the history of opera. Thus we can 
trace the development of the vocal solo in 
Italy ; the fugal form in Germany ; the ballet 
in France; and the madrigal, verse-anthem, 
and glee in England. The chapters on the 
music of the first three countries are inter- 
esting, and with the comments made we 
agree for the most part. Mr. Goddard’s 
treatment of the subject is intentionally 
! sketchy; of Purcell’s style he gives four 








examples, which are not only very short, 
but also all from the same work. 

We read that the music which Purcell 
wrote for plays is ‘ not as a rule an essential 
part of the drama, but an extraneous adorn- 
ment at certain points.” This is too sweep- 
ing a statement. The old date of 1675 is 
assigned to ‘Dido and Aineas.’ But this, 
and many slips in proper names throughout 
the volume, would, no doubt, have been 
set right had the author lived to see his work 
through the press. He has an interesting 
though debatable theory regarding dramatic 
music in England. The great fault in Eng- 
lish operas of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was, he rightly says, “‘ the almost 
total absence of dramatic power.” That 
quality he finds in the verse-anthems of the 
old English composers, ‘*‘a kind of drama 
that never fails to appeal to English feeling.” 
Again, he remarks that Handel’s oratorios 
“fully expressed our ideal drama.” But 
the influence of Handel and other subse- 
quent foreign writers interfered for a long 
time with any development of the English 
school of sacred drama. The chapter on 
Sir Edward Elgar and ‘The Dream’ is 
one of the best in the volume. 


A Dictionary of Musical Terms. By 
E. F. Cook. (Drane.) — The author's 
object was to supply a “cheap and 
reliable work of the kind,’’ and he has 
gathered much of the material from Grove, 
Parry, Prout, Riemann, Stainer, and other 
authorities. Many of the terms are 
briefly and clearly explained. Some others, 
however, will require revision before a 
second edition is issued. The explanation 
of the term “ Variation” is not quite up 
to date; that of “Mordent”’ is too vague ; 
while that of ‘“‘ Double Fugue” is unsatis- 
factory. Again, neither theorists nor com- 
posers are agreed as to whether ‘‘ Andantino” 
means faster or slower than ‘* Andante.”’ 
“Suite” is said to be ‘“‘ the name given to 
a collection of dance music preceded by 
a prelude.” Bach’s ‘Suites Anglaises ’ 
begin, it is true, with a Prelude, but 
none of the ‘ Suites Frangaises’ does. Fagotto 
is the Italian for bassoon, not “ a musical 
instrument like a bassoon.” Vite is not 
Italian, but French. To these instances we 
could add others. All can be easily set right, 
and thus enhance the value of the work. 








Musical Gossip. 


Sicnok Busonr, who has not given a 
pianoforte recital in London for some time, 
announces one to take place at Bechstein 
Hall, and the only one this year, in the 
afternoon of March 14th. 


Mr. ARNOLD DOLMETSCH promises two 
concerts of music of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, to be 
given in the Hall of Clifford’s Inn on the 
evenings of Wednesday, the 14th, and 
Monday, the 26th, of the present month. 


Herr MicHaeL BAiinG has been ap- 
pointed successor to Dr. Hans Richter as 
conductor of the Hallé Concerts at Man- 
chester, and will enter upon his duties in 
the autumn. Of his ability he has offered 
sufficient proof in the performances of the 
‘Ring’ given by Herr Denhoff in Edinburgh 
and other northern cities. 


THESIXTH Bacu FEstTIVAL of the New Bach 
Society will be held at Breslau June 15th 
to 17th inclusive, under the direction of Herr 
Georg Dohrn. 
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THE arrangements for the British choirs at 
the Paris International Competition on 
May 26th-28th, details have been discussed 
between Dr. McNaught and Mr. Bonnaire 
(the English representative), and MM. 
Deville, Chavanon, and de Rillé, and other 
members of the Paris Committee. The 
date of entry for competing choirs has been 
altered to the 10th inst. Non-competitive 
choirs will be given a hearing on May 28th. 
A thousand British schoolchildren will be 
invited to sing on that day, and to be the 
guests of the Paris children. Copies of the 
music for competing choirs will be issued on 


the 26th inst. 


MM. T. p—E Wyzewa AND G. DE SAINT- 
Forx have just published in Paris a critical 
biography in two volumes, ‘ W. A. Mozart : 
sa Vie musicale et son Giuvre de l’Enfance 
& la pleine Maturité.’ They add at the end 
a chronological catalogue of the complete 
works of Mozart. 


Tue Monicu FeEstIvat will consist of three 
cycles of the ‘Ring’ (August 15th, 16th, 
18th, and 20th; August 26th, 27th, 29th, 
and 3lst ; and September 6th, 7th, 9th, and 
llth); four performances of ‘Tristan’ 
(August 13th and 22nd, September 2nd and 
13th); and four of ‘Die Meistersinger’ 
(August 11th and 24th, September 4th and 
15th). 


TE following musical autographs were 
sold last week at Messrs. Puttick & Simp- 
son’s: the last two movements of Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata (Op. 110), 90/.; a Sketch- 
Book (1815-16), 135l.; and Mozart’s Quintet 
for Strings in D, 1661. 


THe death is announced of Hermann 
Winkelmann. He made his début on the 
stage at Sondershausen, but from 1882 to 
1906 was Court opera singer at Vienna. 
In 1882 he was the original Parsifal at 
Bayreuth. He sang in the same year, 
under Richter at Drury Lane, in ‘ Lohen- 
ring.’ Winkelmann was highly esteemed as 
an oratorio singer. 


We have alsoto record the death of Bruno 
Mugellini, an excellent pianist, teacher (at 
the Liceo musicale at Bologna), and com- 

oser. He edited, in conjunction with I. 
Philip , @ fine edition of the clavier works of 
J. 8. Bach. 


THE death on Tuesday last of Florence 
St. John will be regretted by many fre- 
quenters, in earlier days, of opera and 
musicalcomedy. Her final appearance took 

lace two years ago, and for some time she 

ad not been at her best. Born in 1854, she 
was on the stageas a child; emerged from a 
life of painful struggle an excellent singer 
and an effective actress; and became a 
favourite in pieces of a light order. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sux. Concert, 3, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
spacey! eague, 7, Queen's Hall. 
ni., and Sat., London Opera-House. (Matinée also on 
pabardey.) 
Mon. Wesley Weyman’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Queen's Hall. 
— London Trio, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 
Tvrs. Leonard Borwick’s Pianoforte Recital, 3 Queen's Hall. 
— British Women Artistes’ Society, 3, Molian Hall. 
— James Friskin’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 
Wen. Classical Concert ety, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Mark Bambourg’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
_ pin) String Quartet, 8.15, Bechstein Ball. 
— ok xchange Orchestral and Choral Society, 8.30, Queen's 


all. 
Tucrs. Twelve o’Clock Chamber Concert, Molian Hall. 
= i Tarnowsky's Pianoforte Kecita!, 3, Bechstein Hall. - 
- monic Society, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Fa. Madame a Bb eld Zeisler's Pianoforte Recital, 3, 
eens ° 
— Broadwood'’s‘ hamber Concert, 8.20, Zolian Hall. 
Sar. Obappell s Ballad Concert, 2.50, Queen's Hall. 
- err Egon Petri's Pianoforte ta! 3, Bochetete Hall. 
- ork Bowen's Pianoforte Kecital, 3 15, Zolian Hall. 











‘THE PIGEON’ AT THE ROYALTY. 


Mr. GAaLswortuy does not relax easily. 
The stern facts of life are never long out 
of his thoughts. He regards his art and 
his world very seriously, and even when 
he writes “in lighter vein,” he expects 
those who accept him as master of revels 
to take their pleasures somewhat sadly. 
He calls his new play a fantasy, and there 
are scenes in it which border on the 
farcical. Yet, though Dickens might have 
fathered the character, or rather puppet, 
on whom or which such story as there is 
hangs, it is hardly in a mood of high 
spirits that playgoers will watch the enter- 
tainment the author of ‘Strife’ and 
‘ Justice’ has prepared for them at the 
Royalty. For the merry-makers whom 
he calls to his aid are selected from the 
wreckage of humanity—social derelicts 
who, even while they divert, may sadden 
and puzzle minds over problems to which 
the answers present difficulties. 

In particular, the slum-types of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s invention, who seek a refuge 
one Christmas Eve in the studio of a 
recklessly good-natured artist, raise the 
problem of charity. One thing he seeks 
to impress on his audience is that indis- 
criminate almsgiving, such as Christopher 
Wellwyn’s, which strips him of the where- 
withal to support his little daughter and 
himself in comfort, and saddles him with 
the burden of maintaining for a while a 
disreputable and useless set of house- 
mates, is not of the smallest advantage, 
even to the objects of its benevolence. 
Equally unsuccessful are the efforts 
of more responsible agents—a justice of 
the peace, a professor, and a clergyman— 
to better the condition of the wastrels. 
When this trio have tried to settle 
a flower-girl’s matrimonial affairs, to 
reform a drunken cabman, and to find 
work for a down-at-heel alien, the girl 
drifts back into vice, the cabman returns 
to drink, the foreigner is once more 
reduced to rags, and each of them is ready 
to rush on that escape from life which 
society refuses to permit. 

For those who are prepared to accept 
Mr. Galsworthy’s lead there is an abund- 
ance of thought and shrewd observation, 
as well as fun, in ‘The Pigeon.’ It is 
true he has not troubled over-much 
about matters of technique and plot 
—indeed, his play has a resemblance to 
‘ Passers-By’ in the successive knocks 
at the door, which might exasperate by 
their monotonous regularity did they not 
ordinarily prelude some amusing exhibi- 
tion of character. The author does not 
idealize his wastrels ; he puts their point 
of view in an eloquent outburst which he 
assigns to his alien. So far from being 
rooks who pluck the plump pigeon’s 
feathers, says this mouthpiece, he and 
his kind are really wild birds whom society 
insists on caging, victims of the roving 





they granted a free life, and not prisone 
against their will in cities. His plea can 
hardly be urged for that majority of the 
class which lacks vitality, concentration, 
and energy ; but so keen a social student 
as Mr. Galsworthy is well aware of the 
fact. Meantime he achieves his purpose 
in forcing the pleasure-seeker to think in 
the theatre, and will probably send many 
to the published edition of his play, 
which will be issued through Messrs. 
Duckworth on Monday. 


The dramatist has to thank three of 
his interpreters for very intelligent and 
picturesque performances. Mr. Dennis 
Eadie’s carefully detailed portrait of the 
alien, Miss Margaret Morris’s sly-eyed 
flower-girl, and Mr. Wilfred Shine’s cab- 
man, most shameless yet genial of topers, 
call for unstinted praise. On the other 
hand, Mr. Kane seems unable to 
individualize the artist, whom, it must 
be admitted, Mr. Galsworthy has made 
no more than an embodied humour. 

‘The Pigeon’ was preceded by ‘The 
Constant Lover,’ a charming little one-act 
play by St. John Hankin, a study in 
modern courtship acted in just the right 
spirit by Mr. Eadie and that bright young 
actress Miss Gladys Cooper. 


‘THE BLINDNESS OF VIRTUE’ AT 
THE LITTLE THEATRE. 


EARNESTNESS is a sign of grace in the 
dramatist, and Mr. Cosmo Hamilton is 
very earnest in his new play, ‘ The Blind- 
ness of Virtue.’ There are times, indeed, 
when his clergyman-hero thunders forth 
speeches as to the perils of the innocence 
that is ignorance just as though he were 
in the pulpit denouncing conduct or 
doctrine for which there is no defence 
possible. The day is gone by, surely, in 
which the philanthropist could imagine 
that solemn lecturing serves any good 
purpose in the case of people who are in 
trouble, or that nice problems of an ethical 
or physiological sort may be settled by a 
formula admitting of no compromise or 
exceptions. 


The Rev. Harry Pemberton is a faddist 
about the training of young girls. His 
experience has brought him to the con- 
clusion that irreparable harm may be 
done by the policy of silence, and there- 
fore he gives orders that his little daughter 
shall at nineteen be told by her mother 
certain facts about life and warned about 
certain sex-instincts. The poor lady 
promises obedience, but cannot bring 
herself to perform the task. It is then 
that her husband makes a seeming dis- 
covery which confirms him in his theory, 
but fills him with despair. His Effie, 
the darling child on whose enlightenment 
he has insisted, is found by him in cir- 
cumstances which suggest that she is 
deliberately wanton, and that his domestic 
peace has been destroyed by a guest in 
whom he trusted. He has accepted as 
pupil a lad who has been sent down in 
disgrace from Oxford, but has pledged 


spirit who could support themselves, were | his word to his host to redeem his name. 
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Mr. Hamilton’s play is an adaptation, 
and it is possible that in the novel he 
handled his theme more convincingly 
than he does on the stage. There is over- 
much display of affection in the vicarage 
family, and we do not see enough of the 
friction of real life. The vicar is too 
effusive in his geniality and lofty senti- 
ments, his wife is too helpless in her lack 
of intelligence, the boy-guest is too 
lachrymose about his never having been 
trusted, the servants are comic in a stagey 
way, while Effie is credited with amazing 
ingenuousness. Nor is the author very 
happy in his technique. Having decided 
to place his big scene in Archie’s bedroom, 
he has to bring the bulk of his characters 
there, so that we get the idea that the 
whole household makes it a sort of 
thoroughfare. 


It is difficult to conceive that girlhood 
at nineteen could be so curious a com- 
bination of innocence and passion as this 
clergyman’s daughter. Not unnaturally 
the youth, when assured that Effie has 
been initiated into the secrets of woman- 
hood, momentarily suspects her of having 
tempted him, and this is not a pretty 
moment in the play. The author, having 
plunged into melodrama, has to continue 
on the same plane, and to show the lad 
contemplating suicide before the curtain 
can be rung down on a “ happy ending.” 


The honours in respect of acting fall 
to the young people of the cast—to Mr. 
Owen Nares, who pictures Archie as a 
typical Oxford boy of to-day, and to Miss 
Margery Maude, whose girlish charm 
almost reconciles us to Effie’s mixture 
of precocity and naiveté, and is extremely 
persuasive in her love-scenes. Miss Pollie 
Emery as a cook who is a good-natured 
tyrant, and Mr. Leonard Calvert as the 
vicarage gardener, score in low-comedy 
passages; and the refinement of Miss 
Beryl Faber’s subdued manner in the part 
of the clergyman’s wife pleasantly con- 
trasts with their broad humours. Mr. 
Charles Kenyon does his best by declama- 
tion to render Mr. Pemberton an agreeable 
representative of ‘‘ muscular Christianity,” 
but not even his efforts can prevent the 
parson’s reminiscences of his youth from 
being tedious. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Way did the stage Censor, a Court official, 
forbid any but a private performance of 
Christopher St. John and Charles Thursby’s 
one-act play, The Coronation (Inter- 
national Suffrage Shop)? There is no hint 
of disloyalty or anti-monarchical feeling 
in its story or dialogue ; indeed, the imagi- 
nary king of the piece, Henricus XVI. of 
Omnisterre, objects to being a puppet ruler, 
and strains the constitution of his realm in 
order to restore the liberties and redress the 
wrongs of his people. So democratic is 
this young prince that he refuses to take 
the coronation oath unless the ceremony 
takes place outside the cathedral so that 
his humblest subjects may be spectators, 
unless his crown is broken up and sold to 
provide food for the starving and the un- 





employed, and unless the franchise is ex- 
tended to all adults of both sexes. It is 
to the ministers of State that all censure is 
confined—three men who have concentrated 
power in their own hands, and administer 
affairs to the advantage of militarism, the 
wealthy classes, and the owners of vested 
interests; and the severest denunciations 
of their doings are put in the mouth of 
King Henricus himself. 

Sentiments of a Socialistic sort are ex- 
pressed in the course of the play, yet far 
more trenchant criticism of national rivalry 
in armaments, the aggressive form of 
Imperialism, and the policy which pursues 
superficial prosperity regardless of social 
inequalities is to be met with every day in 
the press, in public speeches, and in books, 
than is to be found in this dream of a king 
who takes his orders from a woman of the 
people and breaks free of red tape. If 
Socialism is a growing force in civilized 
countries, and if monarchy must adapt 
itself to its political surroundings, may not 
such a state of things as the two playwrights 
conceive be only an intelligent anticipation 
of events ? 


Even if the opinions set forth in this 
drama are revolutionary, it has always been 
the maxim in English life, except on the 
stage, that publicity should be permitted 
to any phase of thought which is not calcu- 
lated directly to subvert the social order. 
The allegory, so pleasantly written, obviously 
presents an ideal. Its plea for social 
amelioration concerns a cause to which all 
our political parties are in one way or 
another pledged ; its protest against the race 
in naval and military expenditure is one 
which, did they see any escape from the 
intolerable alternative, the peoples of Europe 
would heartily endorse. Mr. Shaw has con- 
trived to say far more unconventional things 
in the theatre than the joint-authors of 
‘The Coronation,’ and some of them have 
escaped the licenser’s ban. 


THERE have been several glossaries of 
Shakespeare’s language published of late, 
and one might think that the subject had 
been sufficiently explored. The Ozford 
Shakespeare Glossary, compiled by Mr. 
C. T. Onions (Oxford, Clarendon Press), has, 
however, a special claim on our attention, 
as it embodies the results of the ‘ New 
English Dictionary.” Mr. Onions has been 
engaged on the editorial staff of that great 
work for fifteen years, and he puts before 
us in @ concise and satisfactory form the 
fruits of its admirable analysis of words. 


He has, further, paid attention to Midland 
and Warwickshire dialects, a folk-speech 
which still, we hope, keeps its colour and 
inflexions. The latest comer in the Shake- 
spearian field has, of course, the most ma- 
terials to rely upon, and Mr. Onions has 
made judicious use of recent work by such 
commentators as the late H. C. Hart. Their 
aid is, we are glad to see, fully acknowledged. 
The book is decidedly cheap, and should be 
widely appreciated. 

We mention a few points which have 
struck us in our examination. We notice 
with pleasure that important emendations, 
as well as Folio and Quarto reacings, are 
recorded, and that some passages are frankly 
admitted to be disputable or beyond cure. 
** Rooky,” in ‘ Macbeth’ (ITI. ii. 51), may have 
the Northern dialect sense of “ misty.”’ 
Mr. Onions makes it only the adjective of 
“gook.”” 
“rooky”’ together can be defended. The 
jnterest of the dialectal sense is that it has 
been used in the form “ roky ”’ by Tennyson 


The mention of “crow” and/! 





in ‘The Last Tournament,’ |]. 502, where 


we think, it is a Shakespearian reminiscence. 
Here, then, an alternative rendering or a 
query might be suggested. The use of 
““awkward’”’ for ‘‘ perverse’’ (‘Henry V..,’ 
II. iv. 85) may sound strange to modern 
ears, but is common, as we can testify, in 
Warwickshire dialect. On the other hand, 
we can find no justification for an anony- 
mous statement in The Edinburgh Review 
for October, 1872, that “‘ pioned ”’ (‘ Tempest,’ 
IV. i. 64) refers to the marsh marigold, and 
are glad to see that it secures no countenance 
here. The passage demands the query 
attached to it. The dog-rose is still the 
‘canker ’”’ in some parts of Buckinghamshire, 
as in Sonnet LIV. 

“* Diety,” a well-established Elizabethan 
form of “Deity,” is not included but 
it occurs in the Quarto of ‘Troilus and 
Cressida,’ IV. ii. 27, as Mr. A. H. Bullen 
points out, and may well, as he suggests, be 
read for the rhyme with “society” in 
‘Tempest,’ IV. i. 91-2. 


The almost hopelessly confused texts of 
‘The Merry Wives’ include the oddities 
‘“‘gongarian’’ and ‘“‘cosen garmombles,” 
which Mr. Onions has not thought it worth 
while to notice. The latter at least suggests 
a@ contemporary hit of interest. 


A glance at the Preface will show several 
words on which the information has claims 
to be unusually complete. But while Mr. 
Onions’s care and labour deserve every 
credit, he seems to us sometimes unaware 
of the advance made by his predecessors. 
Thus “ a-life ’’=‘‘ dearly,” though ignored 
by modern editors in their texts, is rightly 
explained in a ‘Shakespeare Word-Book’ 
before us. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


A MATINEE performance, arranged by 
Mr. J. H. Leigh at the Court Theatre this 
week, served to introduce a playwright of 
uncommon promise, and a play which, though 
a little ragged on its technical side and some- 
what harsh in style, deserves to be described 
as a powerful and conscientious piece of work, 
showing marked intelligence and ability. 
The author of ‘ Rutherford and Son,’ who 
seems to be a woman, and signs herself 
K. G. Sowerby, has the gift of expressing 
character and maintaining its outlines 
consistently in stage action, and she knows 
how to suggest ‘ atmosphere ’—in the 
present case that of a family crushed by the 
tyranny of a North-Country factory-owner, 
who subordinates all his human relation- 
ships and his children’s aspirations to the 
interests of his firm. Inevitably a moment 
arrives when the younger generation rebels 
against his grim heartlessness, and it is the 
story of this series of revolts that the 
author describes very simply, but con- 
vincingly in her drama. 

A son’s passage of arms with his father is 
well carried through by Mr. Edmund Breon, 
though more telling is the denunciation by 
Miss Edyth Olive of the old man’s bullying 
ways. Hardly less effective are the quieter 
reproaches of the son’s wife, played by 
Miss Thyrza Norman, who imposes her own 
conditions on her father-in-law if she is to 
consent to keep up his home for him and 
permit him the society of his little grandchild. 
How stern and incisive Mr. Norman McKinnel 
proves as the old autocrat, how successfully he 
conveys the idea of masterfulness and relent- 
less purpose, those who have watched this 
actor’s career will readily understand. The 
play and its author should be heard of again. 
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THREE one-act plays were produced at 
the Little Theatre yesterday week. The 
first of them—‘ Just Three Kisses ’"—by Mr. 
R, J. Dunkelsbuhler, was curiously reminis- 
cent of a vignette from ‘Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes.’ Readers familiar with Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s masterpiece will remember the 
bridal night of Tess and Angel Clare, when 
the former, encouraged by Clare’s revela- 
tions of himself, is tempted to relate the 
experience of her seduction. With some 
minor alterations, this striking scene is 
the prototype of ‘Just Three Kisses,’ 
inclusive of the tragic sequel of the man’s 
repudiation of his newly-wedded wife. The 
rapidity, concentration, and intensity, with 
the double-edged irony of the climax, in 
Mr. Hardy’s story, evaporate in Mr. Dunkels- 
buhler’s play. It lacked terseness, and the 
dialogue crept weakly and artificially 
to its close. Mr. Willshire’s Jack was 
inclined to be stiff and jejune. 

Mr. Adams’s ‘ Pierrot in Australia’ was 
an obvious allegory of the ubiquity of 
romance. The dramatic idea which in- 
formed the play seemed thin and rudi- 
mentary, and the atmosphere of fancifulness 
was forced. Except for the Pierrot, the 
acting, if over - emphasized, was full of 
virility. 

‘When we begin to think,’ by the 
author of ‘ Just Three Kisses,’ was an in- 
stance of the “conversation play” run 
amok. A young man soliloquizes, in the 
manner of exuberant youth having all the 
systems to play with, upon Nietzsche ; 
discovers that he is a decadent, and shoots 
himself accidentally on the arrival of his 
friend a few minutes after he had decided 
to commit suicide in reality. As a mono- 
logue, this pseudo-clever introspectiveness 
had only the merit of plausibility, though 
the “ play’ was capably acted. 


HITHERTO we have, as a rule, not noticed 
Sunday performances, being of opinion that 
artists, critics, and the public needed one 
day’s rest in seven. The censorship over 
the drama of ideas makes it, however, 
almost impossible to perform such plays 
except on the first day of the week, so that 
in the near future the law will make itself 
as responsible for the non-observance of the 
Sunday as it was in olden times for its 
observance. 


The banning by the aforesaid Censor of 
‘The Coronation,’ which is reviewed by 
us in another column, suggests the belief 
that Mr. Brookfield is a greatly maligned 
person, who has immolated himself on 
the public altar for the public weal. It 
would be waste of space for us now to 
give details of the play, as his action has 
secured so a @ measure of support for 
it from the daily press. We can but acclaim 
him the most altruistic ‘“‘ publicity agent ” 
of the age. 


Sir Josep BeEecHamM has made arrange- 
ments to transfer the whole of the production 
of the successful fairy-play, ‘The Golden 
Land of Fairy Tales,’ now being per- 
formed at the Aldwych Theatre, to the 
Opera-House, St. Helens, where 20,000 
children will be guests at different per- 
formances. 


THe production of ‘ Hippolytus’ (Prof. 
Gilbert Murray’s version) has been pro- 
visionally fixed by the Poetry Society for 
March 16th. A _ special feature of the 
performance will be the chanting in unison 
of a chorus specially selected from the ranks 
of the Society. The play is being produced 
by Mr. Robert Stephenson. 





Next Monday afternoon Prof. Gilbert 
Murray’s translation of the ‘Medea’ of 
Euripides is to be given at the Kingsway 
Theatre. Miss Adeline Bourne, who has 
taken many difficult parts with convincing 
success of late years, is impersonating 
Medea, and Mr. Philip Merivale, of Sir 
Herbert Tree’s company, Jason. 


A REVIVAL of the ‘ G@dipus Rex’ is to be 
the next Greek play at Cambridge. There 
is no room in the New Theatre for Prof. 
Reinhardt’s crowd, and if the responsible 
committee share at all the views expressed 
this week in The Cambridge Review on the 
Covent Garden performance, they will hardly 
regret this disability. 
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in colours and gold, fully illustrated with over 50 
Illustrations, nearly half of which are full-page, in 
colours, by that well-known artist, ARTHUR L 
KELLER. Also a Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 








Every one who has seen ‘A Royal Divorce’ 
should read 
THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


By BARON DE MENEVAL. Translated from the 
French by D. D. FRASER. Demy 8vo, buckram gilt. 
Illustrated in Collotype. 10s. 6d. net. 


Full detailed prospectus post free. (Nearly ready. 





A Delightful Hobby—Baxter Print Collecting. 


THE PICTURE PRINTER OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


(GEORGE BAXTER). By C. T. COURTNEY LEWIS, 
Author of ‘George Baxter, Colour Printer his Life and 
Work.’ Crown 4to, cloth, gilt, extra, with 21 Illus- 
trations in Colours and 49 half-tone reproductions of 
Baxter Prints. 21s. net. 

Full illustrated prospectus free on application. 


Indispensable as a Birthday Gift Book or 
College Prize. 


TRIUMPHS AND WONDERS OF 
MODERN CHEMISTRY. 


By GEOFFREY MARTIN, B.Sc. (London), Ph.D. 
(Rostock), First-Class Honourman in Chemistry of 
London University. Large crown 8vo, cloth, fully illus- 
trated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Please apply for full Prospectus. 








The Amateur Angler is Mr. Edward Marston, the 
oldest living publisher. 


EASY CHAIR MEMORIES AND 
RAMBLING NOTES. 


By THE AMATEUR ANGLER (E. MAksSTON, 
F.R.G.S.). Small 8vo, balf-parchment, fully illustrated. 
2s. 6d. net. Large Paper Edition, on hand-made 
paper, each copy numbered and signed by the Author. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie has written an important 
and interesting foreword. 


WAR OR PEACE. 


A Present Day Duty and a Future Hope. B 
z i CHITTENDEN. Large crown —¢ cloth, 
s. net. 





Unsurpassed as a Birthday or Wedding Gift. 
LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. Dulverton Edition. 2]1s. 
net. Large Paper Edition, on specially manufactured 
paper—made to last 1,000 years. Binding to match. 
250 only printed. £3 3s. net. 


Full illustrated prospectus free on application. 





Patrons of the Opera mnst posses this important 
work. 


THE STANDARD OPERA GLASS. 
By CHARLES ANNESLEY. Containing the detailed 
lots of 153 Celebrated Operas. Small crown 8vo 
6} by 44), 520 pp., cloth, 4s, 6d. 





London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp., 


Overy House, 100, Southwark Street, S.E., and Tudor 
House, 32, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





THE WORKS OF THOMAS DELONEY. 


by F. 0. MANN. §8vo, 18s. net. 


Edited 


Uniform with the above. 


THE SHIRBURN BALLADS, 1585-1616. 10s. 6d. net. 


SPENSER’S POETICAL WORKS. Vol. I. 10s. 6d. net. 
Vols. IT. and III. 18s. net. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 7s. 6d. net. 

CAMPION’S WORKS. 10s. 6d. net. 

CAROLINE POETS. Vol. I. 10s. 6d. net. Vol. II. 10s. 6d. net. 
BLAKE’S POETICAL WORKS. 10s. 6d. net. 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 7s. 6d. net. 

KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. 7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF FINE ART IN INDIA AND 


CEYLON. By VINCENT A. SMITH. With 5 Coloured 
Plates and 381 other Illustrations. Demy 4to, 3/. 33. net. 
Spectator.—‘‘ We have given but few indications of the wonders of Indian 


art which are to be found in this book, to turn over the leaves of which is a 
delight, whilst to read it is an education.” 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. Vol.II. 1600-1700. 


Chosen by EMERY WALKER. Lives by H. B. BUTLER and 
Cc. R. L. FLETCHER. With Introductions by C. F. BELL. Crown 
4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


Birmingham Post.—‘ The first thing that has struck us in looking through 
the pages is that we English are surely the handsomest of all the children of 
men. The biographies are excellent bits of workmanship—short, suggestive, 
steeped in historical colour, just the sort of thing which scholarly men would 
write in whose minds the sight of a name or picture of the past liberates a 
store of knowledge and thought. The pictures, however, are the thing; the 
writing is there but to save the purchaser of the volume the trouble of turning 
up the * Dictionary of National Biography ’...... It is a wonderful gallery. The 
book is hard to leave. It is one to turn over again and again ; one to linger 
and reflect upon.” 


HENRY FOX, FIRST LORD HOLLAND. 4 study 


of the Career of an Eighteenth Century Politician. By T. W. RIKER. 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


Atheneum.—‘‘ Mr. Riker has been conspicuously successful. He has 
delved deeply and intelligently into eighteenth-century politics, and one of 
their most typical characters appears, as the result of his labours, in a far more 
satisfactory presentment than had previously been given to history.” 


A CALENDAR OF THE COURT MINUTES, &c., 
OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 1644-1649. 


By E. B. SAINSBURY. With an Introduction and Notes by 
. FOSTER. Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Previously published :—1635-1639, 1640-1643. 12s. 6d. net each. 


BUCKS BIOGRAPHIES. 4 School Book. By MARGARET 


M. VERNEY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LAW AND CUSTOM of the CONSTITUTION 


By Sir WILLIAM R. ANSON. In2 vols. Vol. L, PARLIAMENT, 
Reissue. Incorporating the Parliament Act 1911, Payment of 
Members, &c. Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


POLITICAL UNIONS. The Creighton Lecture, delivered in the 


University of London, November 8, 1911. By H. A. L, FISHER. 
8vo, ls. net. 





VULGATE NEW TESTAMENT. 4 new Kaiition 


of the Vulgate New Testament, with Select Apparatus Criticus. 
Prepared by Prof. H. J. WHITE from the large Edition by the late 
BISHOP OF SALISBURY and Prof. WHITE. In 1 vol. foolscap 
8vo, cloth, on ordinary paper, 23. net ; on Oxford India Paper, 3s. net. 
Also in leather bindings, from 3s. 6d. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 4 commentary 


for English Readers by W. M. FURNEAUX. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


LOGIC: or the Morphology of Knowledge. 


By B. BOSANQUET. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. In 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF GERMAN VERSE. 


Edited by H. G. FIEDLER. With a Preface by GERHART 
HAUPTMANN. Feap. 8vo, 6s. net; on Oxford India Paper, 
7s. 6d. net. 


Uniform with the Oxford Books of English, French, and Italian Verse. 


English Review.—'‘This book seems to us extraordinarily delightful. 
From Walther von der Vogelweide onwards, there are here all the poems in 
German which we have cherished since schooldays. The earlier part of the 
book seems almost like a breviary. It is remarkable how near to the heart 
many of these old German poems lie ; almost like the Scriptures. We do 
not question or examine them. Our education seems built on them. Then, 
again, so many of the poems are known to us as music—Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, and Wolf—that the earlier part of the book stands 
unassailable, beyond questions of criticism.” 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. | Edited 


by Sir JAMES A. H. MURRAY. Section SEE-SENATORY. By H. 
BRADLEY. 2s. 6d. 
SEVEN VOLUMES HAVE NOW BEEN PUBLISHED, AND 
THE DICTIONARY IS COMPLETE FROM A TO SENATORY. 


THE OXFORD SHAKESPEARE GLOSSARY. 


By C. T. ONIONS, a Member of the Staff of The Oxford English 
Dictionary, on which the Glossary is based. 2s. 6d. net; on Oxford 
India paper, 3s. 6d. net 
Manchester Guardian. —‘‘ To thofe who desire to read with a full know- 
ledge of Shakespeare’s meaning, and of the precise shade of his meaning, we 
can give no better counsel than to make this book the companion of their 
study of the great poet.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. nt 


9 vols. With a General Introduction by A.C. SWINBURNE. Intro- 
ductory Studies of the several Plays by E. DOWDEN, and a Note by 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON upon the Special Typographical 
Features of this edition. With anew Glossary. Cloth 1s. net per vol. ; 
leather from Is. 6d. 


Schoolmaster.. ‘‘ Lovers of Shakespeare, and especially those who prefer 
to read his works in the open air, will find in these dainty volumes more than 
their souls ever longed for. The text is superbly printed...... Each volume is 
indeed a marvellous shillingsworth in which the great master of drama 
receives aid frum editor, critic. printer, and binder in most ungrudging style. 
Who sees this edition will certainly buy it.” 


FIVE YEARS’ EXPLORATIONS AT THEBES. 


A Record of Work Done, 1907-1911. By the EARL of CARNARVON 
and HOWARD CARTER. Crown folio, with 79 Plates and Frontis- 
piece, 2/. 10s. net. 


THE DESIRE FOR QUALITIES. sys. m. suics, 
Author of ‘The Direction of Desire.’ Pott Svo, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 
Athenwum.—** Deserves the attention of educated men.” 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE (160 pages) POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





London : 


HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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Gis a superb volume, with nearly 40 Full-Page 


A NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK ON 
OLD LONDON. 


“THE HISTORY 
OF GARRARD'S” 


Crown Jewellers, I721-I9II. 


A narrative of the artistic achieve- 
ments of the House of Garrard during 
many generations, with an interesting 
account of the two great thorough- 
fares which are associated with it, 
viz., the Haymarket and Albemarle 
Street, the history of which has never 
before been fully written. 


“THE HISTORY 
OF GARRARD'S” 


Illustrations and 4 Photogravures. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED FEBRUARY 7. 


Of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 
STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31, Essex St., W.C. 





CORNHAHILL 


For FEBRUARY. Price One Shilling. 


NOW READY. Contents. 
BLINDS DOWN. Book II. Chaps. IIL-V. By 
Horace Annesley Vachell. 


MEMORIES OF THE TENNYSONS AT 
SOMERSBY. By Canon Rawnsley. 


FAREWELL TO THE LAND. By Stephen 
Gwynn, M.P. 


MYSIE HAD A LITTLE LAMB. By Jane H. 
Findlater. 


O-TSUNE-CHAN: a Glimpse of Japanese 
Home Life. By Ken Hoshino. 


THE CHARM OF LOUISE. By John Barnett. 
LANOE FALCONER. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 
THE TWEN TY-FIRST OF JANUARY, 1793. 


SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
By Sir Henry Lucy. 


THE GRIP OF LIFE. Chaps. V.-VII. By Agnes 
and Egerton Castle. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8. W. 








T 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY, 1912. 28, 6d. 
The FEBRUARY issue of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contains the following Articles :— 
KING GEORGE IN INDIA. By Sir William Wedderburn, Bart. 
THE GERMAN REICHSTAG ELECTION 


By Joseph King, M.P. 
DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES. 
I. By the ~ 4 Rev. the Bishop of St Davids. 


Il. By Llewelyn Williams, K.C., M.P. 
THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND THE PROBLEM OF 
CHRISTIAN REUNION. III. The Primitive Church and 
the Churches of To-da 


y. —— Sanday, D.D. 
IMPERIAL FUNDS SPENT IN IRELAND. 


By W. M. J. Williams. 
CHARITY UP-TO-DATE. By the Rev. Canon Barnett. 
THE WEST INDIAN RECOVERY. By Norman Lamont. 
THE NOVELS OF CLARA VIEBIG. By Florence B. Low. 
THE SLAVES OF YUCATAN, y Henry Baerlein. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 
THK CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Shipping. 














The Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company will, on 21st 
February next, despatch their S.Y. 
““VECTIS” from Southampton on 
a Pleasure Cruise to Lisbon, Gib- 
paltar, Algiers, Athens, The Holy 
Land, Egypt, Naples, &c., arriving 
Marseilles 23 March. Fares from 
30 guineas. 


Spring Cruises by the “ Veetis.” 
‘THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &. ) No.1. Feb. 21 to Mar. 23, 
“CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, &c. | No.2. Mar.28 to Apr. 24. 
“DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU, &c. ! No.3. Apr. 27 to May 25. 

+ From Southampton. * From Marseilles, 
Fares from 30 Guineas. 
Programme post - free. 
Address: P.& 0.8. N. Co., Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C., or 122, Leadenhall Street, 
E.C., London. 


























Insurance Companies. 


BONUS YEAR, 1912. 























SPELL, 
HELLAS 


A Select Conducted Tour leaves London on 
TUESDAY, APRIL 2nd, 1912, vid Dover and 
Calais, occupying 25 days, for 


GREECE; 


Visiting Paris, Marseilles, Naples, Pirzus, 
Athens, Eleusis, Marathon, Itea, Delphi, 
Patras, Olympia, Old Corinth, Acro Corinth, 
Nauplia, 


RUINS OF MYCEN.4, ARGOS, and 
TIRYNS, Xe. 


INCLUSIVE 60 G ( First Crass 
FARE } ns. | THROUGHOUT. 


*,* Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
No. 4/12, post free. 


THREE PLAYS ss. 
BY BRIEUX. — 


45 page Preface by BERNARD SHAW. 


Truth.—" Mr. Shaw’s extraordinarily, even diabolic- 
ally clever preface is worth reading and re-reading.” 
English Review.—*‘ Every young man should be made 
to read ‘ Damaged Goods,’ every mother, ‘ Maternity.’ ” 
Daily News.—‘‘To shirk Brieux is to shirk vitally 
important facts in modern life.” 

aily Telegraph.—* They are certainly not meat for 
babes. But then there is no reason why they should be.” 
all Mall Gazette.—‘‘It is impossible to withhold a 
grateful acknowledgment of the work of M. Brieux, of 
his translators, and of their eloquent introducer.” 


London: 
A. C. FIFIELD, 13, CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 














NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


For Mutual LIFE Assurance. 





Particulars will be forwarded post free on application to 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 











0) 








THOS. COOK & SON, 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON. 


| A Natural 
Remedy 


result. 


Eno’s 


digestive tract. 














Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil 
spirits, and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. 

Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. We call them 
‘* Disease Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or 
intestines, fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with its aches and pains is the 


‘Fruit Salt’ 


is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and 
thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates 
the mucous membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole 


It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. pila 
It is very effective in the early stage of Diarrhea by removing the irritating cause. 
Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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FROM 


CHATTO & WINDUS'’S 


i. §@ ¥. 





A NEW STEVENSON VOLUME. 
Records of a 
Family of Engineers. 


BY 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. [Feb. 8. 


BOSWELL'S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, 
Author of ‘The Life of Boswell,’ ‘The Life 
of Samuel Foote,’ &. With 8 Full-Page 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
net. [Feb. 22. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 








THE 
CHILDREN’S BREAD. 


By MAUDE LITTLE, 
Author of ‘At the Sign of the Burning 


Bush,’ &c. THE 
WISDOM OF WAITING. 


By MABEL INCE. 


With a Frontispiece by the Author. 
A story of great delicacy of character- 


drawing and graceful humour. 
(Feb. 8.) THE 


SHOE OF A HORSE. 
By CHRISTOPHER STONE, 

Author of ‘They Also Serve,’ &c. 

(Feb. 15.) THE 

ENDLESS JOURNEY, &c. 

By NETTA SYRETT, 

Author of ‘ Drender’s Daughter,’ &c. 
(Feb. 22.) THE 
MALABAR MAGICIAN. 

By F. E. PENNY, 

Author of ‘The Rajah,’ &c. 

With a Miniature by G. I. PENNY. 
COMMONER’S RIGHTS. 

By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, 


Author of ‘Service,’ ‘Mothers and 
Fathers,’ &c. 
With 8 [Illustrations by MAXWELL 
ARMFIELD. 
(Shortly. UP TO PERRIN’S. 
By MARGARET B. CROSS, 
Author of ‘ A Question of Means,’ &c. 
(Shortly. INNOCENCE IN 
THE WILDERNESS. 
By THEODOSIA LLOYD. 


A story of deep emotional understanding. 


Onre.2) THE TRUTH 
ABOUT A NUNNERY. 


The Story of Five Years in a 
Paris Convent School. (68.) 


By MARION AYESHA BENHAM. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 








GEORGE ALLEN & CO., 





Some new School and 
Philosophical Publications. 


THOUGHT AND THINGS, 
OR GENETIC LOGIC. 


Vol. III. Part. I. INTEREST AND ART 
OR GENETIC EPISTEMOLOGY. Now 
ready. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

This volume has a unity and independence 
of its own, presenting the topics of interest, 
practice and art in a detached way. Students 
of ethics and art will find its discussions 
available apart from the detailed results of 
the preceding volumes. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


By G. M. STRATTON. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. [Library of Philosophy. 


THE HOME AND 
THE CHILD. 


By E. WALFORD MARTIN. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PLANT LIFE. 


A Text-book of Botany for 

Schools and Colleges. 
By EUG. WARMING, Professor of Botany 
at the University of Copenhagen. Translated 
from the fourth Edition by METTA M. 
REHLING and ELIZ M. THOMAS, B.Sc. 
Crown S8vo, cloth, with 250 Illustrations. 
4s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH VERSIFICATION. 


By Dr. MAX KALUZA, Professor of English 
at Kénigsberg University. Translated by 
A. C. DUNSTAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE INNER LIGHT. 


By A. R. WHATELEY. With Introductory 
note by Dr. A. CALDECOTE. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6a. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


BEOWULF. 


And the Finnsburg Fragment. 
A Translation into Modern Prose by JOHN R. 
CLARK HALL, M.A. M.D. With 25 Illus- 
trations and a Map. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE ADOLESCENT. 


By J. W. SLAUGHTER. With an Intro- 
duction by J. J. FINDLAY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. [Second Edition. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


HISTORIC LINKS. 
By D. L. MAGUIRE, LLA. 
Preface by HUBERT HALL. 
cloth, illustrated, 2s. 6d. net. 


With a 
Crown 8vo, 





GEORGE ALLEN & CO., Lr., 
44, 45, Rathbone Place, W. 











KING'S PUBLICATIONS ON 
TOPICS OF TO-DAY. 





THE BETRAYAL: 


Being a Record of Facts concerning Naval 
Policy and Administration from the Year 

the Present Time. By Admiral Lord 
CHARLES BERESFORD, M.P. Crown 8vo, quarter 
cloth, 28. 6d. net. (Postage 3d.) 


Contents :—Preface—The Making of the Naval Ofticer— 
The Restoration of Discipline—The Restoration of Fleet 
Units—Ships Without Docks—The Delusion of the Dread- 
nought Policy—The Fraud on the Public—Organisation for 
War—The Committee of Inquiry—How Not to doit: The 
Admiralty Memorandum—tThe Origin of the Scare of 1909— 
The Shipbuilding Programme—The Manning of the Fleet— 
Problems of the Future—A Survey of the Situation— 
Appendix — Index. 

The book was announced by the publishers as ready for 
issue in November, but was withdrawn by the Author at 
the last moment, and all copiesin the publishers’ hands 
were destroyed. 

It has now been revised by the Author, and issued for the 
information and verdict of the British Public, in whose 
interests it is written. 


PROBLEMS OF BOY LIFE. 
Edited by J. H. WHITEHOUSE, M.P. With an 
Introduction by the Right Rev. JOHN PERCIVAL, 
Bishop of Hereford. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 4d.) 

Contents :—Introduction, by the Bishop of Hereford—The 
Reform of Elementary Education, by J. H. Whitehouse, 
M.P.—The Economics of Boy Labour, by R. H. Tawney— 
Boy Labour : Some Studies in Detail, by Spencer J. Gibb— 
Boy Labour: Towards Reform, by Spencer J. Gibb and 
J. H. Whitehouse, M.P.—Boy Labour and the Factory 
System, by A. K. Clark Kennedy—The Boy Criminal, by 
J. M. Myers—The Station Lounger: a Study, by Norman 
Chamberlain—Street Trading by Children, by J. i. White- 
house, M.P.—The Supervision of Juvenile Employment, by 
J. H. Whitehouse, M.P.—Dr. Kerschensteiner’s System of 
Education in Munich, by T. C. Horsfall—The School as 
a Means of Social Betterment, by Marion Philli B.A. 
D.Sce.— Children’s Care Committees, by the Rev. Wn. H. 
Elliott—Homes for Working Boys, by the Rev. W. H. H. 
Elliott—Religious Influences and the Adolescent—Cross- 
fertilization in Schools, 7 J. L. Paton—The Breaking 
Down of Caste, by Arthur H. Hope—Recent Parliamentary 
and other Inquiries concerned with Problems of Boy Life, 
by Spencer J. Gibb—The Compulsory Age for Schoo 
Attendance in Foreign Countries. 


.SHOP SLAVERY AND EMANCIPATION. 


A Revolutionary Avpsel to the Educated 
Young Men of the Middle Classes. By WILLIAM 
PAINE. With an Introduction by H. G. WELLS. 
Crown 8vo, ls. net. (Postage 2d.) 


Contents :—The Case of the Provincial—Living-in, with’ 
some Personal Notes and Recollections—The Prospects of 
Change Politically and Socially Considered—The Shop: 
Past and Present—The Position of the Labour Party Re- 
viewed from the Standpoint of the Shop-Assistant—The 
Way Out. 

The book is a book for everyone, as it gives fearless 
expression to the feelings of a large class of the community 
which has hitherto been all but silent on the subjects 
on which the author has employed his pen. 


LEGAL POSITION OF TRADE UNIONS. 
By HENRY H. SCHLOESSER, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister at Law; and W. SMITH CLARK, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 4d.) 


Contents :—Index to Cases Cited—Abbreviations—Index 
to Statutes Cited — Introductory — Definition of Trade 
Unions and their Powers—Direct Interference with the 
Disposal of Labour and Capital— Restraint of Trade—Limita- 
tion of the Court’s Jurisdiction—Procedure—Statutes— 
Regulation of the Secretary of State and the Secretary for 
Scotland—Forms and Precedents—Specimen Rules of a 
Registered Trade Union—Powers of Trade Unions under 
the National Insurance Act, 1911—Injunctions restraining 
Levy of Funds of Trade Unions for Parliamentary or 
Municipal Representation—Index. 


HISTORY OF LOCAL RATES 
IN ENGLAND. 


In Relation to the Foapee Distribution of the Burden 
of Taxation. By EDWIN CANNAN, M.A. LL.D., 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
London. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Postage 3d. 

Contents :—Ancient Non-Statutory Rates to 1601—Mis- 
cellaneous Statutory Rates to 1640— Poor Law Rates to 
1601—The Poor Rates since 1601—Assimilation of other 
Rates to the Poor Rate—The Local Katepayer against the 
National Taxpayer — The Kquity of Local Rates — The 
Economy of Local Rates—Index. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND 

SMALL HOLDINGS. 
Official Report of the Proceedings of the National 
Congress held at the ag Palace, October 18-20, 
1911. With an Address by EARL CARRINGTON,. 
K.G. P.C., President of the Board of Agriculture. 
Crown 8vo, quarter cloth, 2s. net. (Postage 8d.) 





London: P. 8. KING & SON, 
Orchard House, Westminster. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S LIST 





WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 
NEW FICTION 


ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 


AT 


‘THE PIONEER 
Harold Bindloss 


‘*Mr. Bindloss may with confidence be relied 
upon for a good, breezy, wholesome story of out- 
door life, containing......strenuous endeavour, | 
adventure, decently restrained love - —~4 
womanhood—sweet and true ; manhood—muscular, 
chivalrous.” —Atheneum. 





Katharine Tynan 


‘* Tender, pathetic, and indeed moving. The | 
picture of the mother is both just and gentle ; and | 
the Irish background is delightful.” —Atheneum. 


CHRISTINA 


L. G. Moberly | 


‘“*The book keeps the interest well sustained, | 
and should prove very acceptable to novel readers | 
during the dark winter evenings. 

Yinancial Times. 

** Miss Moberly’s story has plenty of incident, | 

and is a very excellent and wholesome play.” 
Morning Post. | 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
RAVENSPURS 


Fred M. White. 


‘*Mr, Fred M. White can always be depended | 
upon to write a capital sensational story, and 
‘The Mystery of the Ravenspurs’ is as full of | 
incident and excitement as the most ardent 
admirer of full-blooded fiction could desire, Mr. | 
White’s imagination is as fertile as ever.’ 

Newcastle Chronicle. 


IN LOVE’S LAND 
Effie Adelaide Rowlands. 


‘In Love’s Land’ is a novel likely to please all, 
library readers, and be much talked about. 


THE TRIANGLE | 


| 


| CLOTH, 


WORLD LIBRARY 


OF FAMOUS BOOKS. LEATHER, 
Is. net. 7S VOLUMES NOW READY: WS 2s. net. 
| Thomas Carlyle 56 ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS 
LHe SSE wonsure | Doan Swit 
F P ast AND Pusu Bay TRAVELS 
I Kingsle 
| 5 OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION a ROWELL HA — 
Charles Darwin - RAVENSHOE 
‘ A JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES Whyte-Melville 
31 CORAL BEERS ties u 2 TAR CEA RS 
Thomas de 
mae Ge ar > 29 THE INNOCENTS ABROAD 
Cc. and M. Lamb 
Charlee Dichons _ 30 TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 
8 A TALE OF TWO CITIES Deva Livingstone, LL.D. 
34 THE PICKWICK PAPERS 2 MISSIONARY TRAVELS 
57 THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP Dean Stanle 
ke 33 LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD 
9 VANITY FAIR John Bunyan 
10 PENDENNIS 43 THE PILGRIM’ S PROGRESS 
35 HENRY ESMOND Chait. Bronte 
George Eliot 45 JA — 
11 THE MILL ON THE FLOSS Charles ei 





Marie Connor Leighton | 


Amongst library readers the author of ‘ Convict | | 
99’ is a great favourite, and ‘The Triangle’ is a a || 
novel that will appeal to them immensely. i 


FOR THE QUEEN 


12 FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL 
36 ADAM BEDE 
37 ROMOLA 
58 SILAS MARNER 
Sir Walter Scott 
13 IVANHOE 
38 OLD MORT ALITY 
Tard pe tton 
E LAST DAYS OF POMPEII 
30 HAROLD 
Charles Reade 
15 IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND 
29 THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 
Alexandre Dumas 
16 THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
40 THE COUNT OF weed CRISTO 
72 TWENTY YEARS AFT 


Chase Ein ingsley. sie: 


r TWO Ty nas AGO 

60 HEREWARD THE WAKE 
Mrs. Feary, Wood 

18 EAST LYNNE 

42 THE CHANNINGS 


| ‘Thomas Hug 


hes 
9 TOM BROWN? S SCHOOLDAYS 


Mrs. Craik 
20 JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN 
Victor Hugo 
py | LES MISERABLE 
67 HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME 


Oliver Wendell Holm 

22 THE ie OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE 
Nathaniel Hawthorn 

23 THE § SCARLET | LETTER 

70 TANGLEWOOD TALES 
Mrs. Gaskell 

24 CRANFORD 

73 MARY BARTON 
Oliver Goldsmith 

5 THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 





HARLES O'MALLEY 


PF. Ww. “- ‘arrar 

46 ERIC: OR, a BY LITTLE 

47 ST. WINIFRED 
Frenste Bacon 

ACON'S: ESSAYS 

J *... ection 

52 SESAME AND LILIES AND THE TWO PATHS 

53 SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE 
A. Russell Wallac 

55 TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON 
Ralph W. Emerson 

a ESSAYS, ist, 2ud, and 3rd Series 
Wilkie Colli 

59 THE WOMAN IN WHITE 


Lewis Carroll 

61 ALICE. IN WONDERLAND 
J one Porter J 

2 THE aaa CHIEFS 

Lew Wallac 

63 BEN NUR 
William Cobbett 

64 ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN 
John Todd 

65 THE STUDENT’S MANUAL 
Goethe 

66 FAUST 


Edgar Allan Poe 
63 TALES OF Myst ERY, IMAGINATION, &c. 


Daniel Defoe 
69 ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Frank Smedley 


1 FRANK PAIRLEG H 
email Smiles 
74 SELF-HELP 
R. D. Biackmore 
75 LORNA DOONE 
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NDS OR 


CONTAINS COMPLETE STORIES BY 


JUSTUS M. FORMAN, CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
G. B. LANCASTER, JOHN BARNETT, 


AND OTHER POPULAR AUTHORS, 


E. Phillips seme THE PAINTINGS OF H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


Shows Mr. Oppenheim at his best ; diplomatic | 
intrigue and exciting mystery are the principle | 
features. 
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